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Topics of State-wide Imterest which are Fruitful tor 
IResearclh' 


BY PROFESSOR P. ORMAN RAY, OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


If one were asked to state in a word the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of historical writing in the 
United States during the last two decades, the reply 
would doubtless be, the exploitation of the history of 
the West. Historical explorers, prospectors and 
squatters have discovered so many Comstock lodes 
and bonanza wheat farms, yielding the richest his- 
torical returns, that ‘“‘ the lure of the West”’ has been 
well-nigh irresistible to young historical investigators. 
Graduate students at Eastern institutions of learning 
have often cast longing eyes toward this Eldorado; 
and not infrequently have we seen them trekking to 
some Western university in order to have a larger 
share in the development of this new historical con- 
tinent. As we have seen American millionaires bear- 
ing home the costliest treasures from European art 
collections, so we may see the representatives of at 
least one great Eastern university striving to bring 
back from the West historical materials for the equip- 
ment of a great laboratory for the scientific study of 
Western history here in the East. Seemingly, almost 
every nook and cranny of Western history either has 
been or is being pried into by some eager prospector 
‘ready to pre-empt and to stake off what appear to 
be the most promising’ monographic claims. Indeed, 
one may well doubt whether any other field of Amer- 
ican history is at the present time being so systemat- 
ically and minutely surveyed. 

Far be it from the purpose of the writer of this 
paper to deplore or to disparage “this westward 
movement” of souls in eager quest of historical mate- 
rials, for he too has found the lure of the West irre- 
sistible. Vast has been the enrichment of our his- 
torical literature, and invaluable has been the correc- 
tion of our historical perspective, resulting from this 
development of the West as a field for historical 


study. Some of us, however, have begun to wonder 
if a reaction is not about due; if, in place of this west- 
ward movement of the historically inclined, we may 


not soon be witnesses of, and possibly participants in, 
a-back-to-the-East movement. True it is that few, if 
any, virgin forests or wide expanses of historical 
prairies or mines of fabulous richness await exploita- 
tion here in the East. But it is quite possible that a 


1 For additional topics coming under this general head, 
see a paper | Professor W. E. Dodd on “ Profitable Sub- 
jects for Investigation in American History, 1815-1860,” 
and the discussion following in American Historical Asso- 
ciation Report (1912). 


more scientific and intensive cultivation of some of the 
older areas of historical research,:a re-occupation of 
some of the “abandoned farms” of history, and a 
more thorough and purposeful rummaging in old his- 
torical garrets and lumber-rooms, may yield surpris- 
ingly rich returns. 

On account of these reflections, and especially be- 
cause this is a gathering of history teachers who, for 
the greater part of each year, are moored and anch- 
ored at Eastern institutions, I have decided to restrict 
this paper to the consideration of topics which are 
susceptible of development in connection with the his- 
tory of the older Eastern States. For all of the 
topics to be mentioned, I am not certain that sufficient 
materials are available to make possible a satisfactory 
monographic treatment. Many subjects could, U sus- 
pect, be presented in the small compass of a period- 
ical article more effectively than if expanded into ‘he 
dimensions of a book. Most of us busy teachers who 
gladly rise up and call blessed the author of a new 
historical book are ready to call thrice blessed the au- 
thor who can compress his book into a_ periodical 
article. 

Two promising fields for productive historical work 
here in the East lie in the twilight zone or borderland 
of history and political science. One field includes 
our municipal governments ; the other, our State gov- 
ernments. In the first, the greatest needs are for 
carefully prepared histories of the legal and political 
relations existing at different periods between State 
and municipal government; for histories dealing with 
the causes of, and steps in, the decline of city councils 
and the rise of the mayoralty; for a history of the 
spoils system in connection with the municipal gov- 
ernments of our several commonwealths; for a _ his- 
tory of the development of municipal functions and 
services in a given State; and finally, for a historical 
study of political primaries in cities that exert a 
State-wide influence, like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Baltimore.’ 

In connection with our State governments, we need 
in each State a history of the various attempts to 
amend the State Constitution. Such contributions 
would be especially welcome in States which are now 
seriously considering a revision of their Constitutions. 
The expansion of gubernatorial functions and influ- 
ence, the development of the speakership and com- 


2See F. W. Dallinger, “ Nominations for Elective Offices 
in the United States” (1897). 
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mittee system in State legislatures, the rise and de- 
cline of State legislatures in popular esteem, the in- 
crease in the number of State offices, the different 
methods of filling such offices,® a history of the spoils 
system in connection with State governments, the de- 
velopment of county governments in a given State— 
each of these subjects is deserving of a careful his- 
torical survey. An examination of the official pro- 
ceedings of the various State constitutional conven- 
tions will readily serve to suggest other worthy topics 
in the same field. Articles or monographs dealing 
with removals or attempted removals from office in 
the several States,‘ and with the history of State legis- 
lation which has been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, would be 
useful in connection with present-day political dis- 
cussions. Beginning with the colonial period in some 
of the older States where the records are most com- 
plete, a study of the statutory and judicial definitions 
of crimes and of the methods prescribed for their 
punishment, would be of interest. A history of the 
pardoning power in each State may also be recom- 
mended. 

The State of Vermont has had three Constitutions, 
and all three contain provisions which are strikingly 
similar to, and in some instances duplicates of, pro- 
visions in the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. A 
complete and satisfactory explanation of these resem- 
blances has not, so far as I am aware, been published. 
I desire to call special attention to two institutions 
provided for in the Vermont Constitutions: one is the 
executive council associated with the governor, and 
plainly modeled upon the early executive council in 
Pennsylvania; the other is the provision for a Council 
of Censors, which was obviously a copy of the Penn- 
sylvania institution of the same name. I would espe- 
cially recommend a careful study of the history of 
these two institutions in Vermont, particularly the 
history of the Council of Censors, which was not abol- 
ished until 1870, eighty years after the disappearance 
of its prototype in Pennsylvania. Incidentally, may 
I express the conviction that something remains to be 
done in narrating the complete history of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Censors? 

For fourteen years, from 1777 to 1791, Vermont 
came perhaps the nearest of any State in the Union 
to being literally an independent and sovereign State. 
A subject of research of the first importance is to be 
found in the constitutional and political history of the 
Green Mountain State in those years, including her 
contest for admission into the Union and her simul- 
taneous flirtation with the English government. It is 
quite possible that the Canadian and English archives 
may contain pertinent material hitherto unused. 

Entering the field of political history, we find a 
large number of subjects of State-wide interest await- 
ing the historical investigator. A new chapter in the 
history of elections to the United States Senate has 


3 For example, “ Why the Office of State Treasurer Be- 
came Elective in Pennsylvania.” 
4See Roger 


tion” 633 ff. 


Foster’s “Commentaries on the Constitu- 


just opened, and it is an appropriate time to com- 
mence the history of the chapter which has just 
closed. Accordingly, I suggest a series of articles on 
the history of senatorial elections in the several States. 
Among other subjects which seem deserving of fuller 
treatment than they have received, the following may 
be mentioned: Politics in Connecticut and in Massa 
chusetts from about 1750 to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties with England; a history of southwestern Penn 
sylvania in the Revolutionary period, with special ref- 
erence to the Hannastown “ Declaration of Independ 
ence’”’;° Pennsylvania’s numerous boundary contro- 
versies and their settlement; the dispute between 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut settlers in the Wyo- 
ming Valley, especially the details of the final adjust- 
ment of the controversy; the Whiskey Insurrection; 
the work of different State delegations in th 
tinental Congresses; also a similar study of the work 


Con- 


of each State congressional delegation during the 
Civil War; and I would add, the early influence of 
Masonic lodges upon local and State politics, pro- 
vided one can gain access to Masonic archives. 

A careful study of the attitude of the people and 
officials of New Hampshire, Vermont and Northern 
New York toward the War of 1812 is needed; and an 
investigation of political and economic conditions in 
Pennsylvania during the same period might also be 
profitable. The early development of the nominating 
convention has been traced for Pennsylvania,°® but 
similar studies for other States will be welcomed by 
students of politics. In the attitude of the various 
geographic sections and economic interests in Penn- 
sylvania toward Andrew Jackson's “ war”’ upon the 
Second Bank of the United States, we have, I be- 
lieve, another topic of State-wide interest fruitful for 
research. The study of State politics during the 
Civil War presents another noteworthy field for re- 
search. We now have monographs dealing with the 
politics of New York and Ohio in this period,’ and 
similar studies for Pennsylvania are now in progress 
at the University of Pennsylvania and at Columbia 
University. It is to be hoped that these investiga- 
tions are the mere prelude to the early publication of 
a series of monographs dealing with war-time politics 
in other States. 

Another series of political investigations may well 
go back of the outbreak of the Civil War. We need, 
for example, careful historical surveys of party poli- 
tics in each State between 1850 and 1860, which shall 
give us approximately correct appraisals of the rela- 
tive effect upon State and National politics of the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the prohibitory 
liquor law agitation, the Kansas troubles, and the 
Dred Scott decision. in this connection I would com 


5 Mr. W. B. Furst, a graduate student at Yale University 
is now, I understand, at work on this subject, 
the Hannastown “ Declaration of Independence.” 
Walton, “ Nominating Conventions in 
in “Am. Hist. Rev.,” II, 262. 

7S. D. Brummer, “ Political History of New York State 
During the Period of the Civil War” (1910); G. E. Porter, 
“Ohio Politics During the Civil War Period” (1911). 


6J. S§. Penns) 


vania,” 
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mend an investigation of the beginnings of the Re- 
publican party in Pennsylvania, and also the history 
of party politics in that State from 1860 to about 
1876. Concerning the Tweed Ring in New York 
City much has been written, but a great deal more 
may yet be done to bring out fully and clearly the 
relations existing the Ring and the “big 
business’ interests of that day, as well as the con- 
nection of the Ring with the New York legislature, 
and the steps which brought about the complete over- 
throw of the Ring. An investigation along similar 
lines of the New York Canal Ring and its overthrow 
under Governor Tilden, as well as a history of the 
earlicr Albany 


between 


Regency and the more recent Louis 
iana Lottery, are worth while. It is also quite possi- 
ble that the history of the anti-Blaine or Independent, 
alias Mugwump, faction between 1876 and 1884 may 
deservé spe ial treatment. 

To any who are especially interested in political 
biography I would recommend a Life of General Ira 
Allen, although much of his biography is interwoven 
with the history of Vermont as an Independent State, 
previously suggested; a study of George and De Witt 
Clinton and of Thurlow Weed as factors in New 
York politics; of John P. Hale in New Hampshire 
politics; and of Simon Cameron and Benjamin F. 
Butler as factors in the politics of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, respectively; lastly, a study of the 
congressional career of Galusha A. Grow, a Represen- 
tative from Pennsylvania, and of Justin S. Morrill 
and George I. Edmunds, long-time United States 
Senators from Vermont. 

In bringing this paper to a close I shall mention 
a last group of subjects taken from the field of social 
and economic history. 


Champ! un Valle V; 


The economic history of the 
with special reference to trans- 


Place of Ishstory im 


portation, I would urge as being peculiarly deserving 
of monographic treatment. The political history of 
Reconstruction in the different States has been or is 
now being well covered, but comparatively little has 
been done toward writing the history of the educa- 
tional and religious problems of that period. Teachers 
and students of history may also be urged to under- 
take the history of the colonial ship-building and 
whale-fishing industries in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, as well as the history of the trade of these 
colonies with the West Indies before the Revolution; 
the history of protective duties in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania; the history of smuggling in some of the more 
important maritime colonies, especially in the period 
just preceding the Declaration of Independence; a 
history of New York’s attempts to regulate immigra- 
tion between 1815 and 1860; a critical study of State 
banking between 1832 and 1862, and also of taxation 
in Pennsylvania and other States ;* and the history of 
the localization of manufactures in a given State. 
Finally, I would urge a careful tracing of the his- 
torical development in each State of methods of poor 
relief,” of labor disturbances, labor organizations and 
labor legislation, of liquor legislation, and of highway 
legislation and appropriations, including a study of 
judicial decisions relating to each of these topics. 

Altogether, I have now mentioned over sixty topics 
or groups of topics which appear to be fruitful for 
research, and all of which may be developed in con- 
nection with the history of our older Eastern States; 
and this is only a tithe of the subjects discoverable in 
this section. Enough has been said, however, to in- 
dicate that even in “the old and effete East” the 
fields of historical research are white already to har- 
vest and the harvest truly is great. Happily we may 
add that the laborers are by no means few. 


a. leclamical School 


LOUIS BERNARD SCHMIDT, ASSOCIATE-PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN THE IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS. 


The 
method to the study of present-day economic and 
social problems has opened up a wide field of useful- 


pplication of the historical and comparative 


ness for departments of history in all institutions of 
high« r 
If it 

government that present-day problems can be under- 
stood only in the 
ment. 


learning, including the land grant colleges. 
is true in the domain of practical politics and 
light of their historical develop- 
it we are able to judge of the future 
i knowledge of how the present came to be 
what it is 


and th 
only by 


will be recognized for the same reasons 


that a clear understanding of such problems as pub- 
lic lands, transportation, immigration, banking, cur- 
rency, taxation, tariff, labor, tenancy, monopoly and 


foreign relations is impossible except in the light of 
historical evolution. Any institution of technology 
like the Lowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts must necessarily deal with all phases 
of the general problems of industrial and social effi- 


ciency, and therefore with the numerous social and 
economic questions which are connected with capital- 
istic industry on the one hand, and capitalistic agri- 
culture on the other. These questions cannot be 
clearly understood except through the application of 
the historical method of research and investigation. 
In order to adapt the work of the department of 
history to the needs of different groups of technical 
students in this instituution, special emphasis is 
placed on economic and social history. While, there- 
fore, the department offers two general courses: His- 


‘For additional topics related to Pennsylvania history 
see the presidential address by Professor H. V. Ames, in 
“ Acts and Proceedings ” of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies (1913), p. 9 ff. 


9E. W. Capen, “ Historical Development of the Poor Law 


of Connecticut ” (1905); W. C. Heffner, “ History of Poor 
Relief Legislation in Pennsylvania, 1682-1913” (1913). 
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tory of Modern Europe and History of the United 
States, including work in American Government and 
Politics, it should be noted that more than half of the 
courses deal directly with those problems in economic 
and social science which are of immediate practical 


interest to Agricultural, Engineering, Home Eco 
nomics, and Industrial Science students. Such 


courses as the West in American History, Industrial 


History of the United States, Economic History of 
American Agriculture, Industrial History of Eng 


land, History of Immigration, History of Trans- 
portation, and Financial History of the United States 
are self-explanatory. A brief some of 
will indicate how the work of the his 
tory department has been adapted to the needs of all 
classes of technical students. 
The Industrial History of the 


summary ol 
these courses 


United States pre- 


sents the historical basis of a group of present-day 
problems of vital interest to Engineers, Home Eco 
nomics students and Forestry students, and in fact 


to all students in industrial science exc: pt those who 
are doing their major work along purely 
lines. public 
highways, money and banking, including the general 
field of with the 
growth of and 
trusts, and the numerous problems of 
social economics with emphasis on wealth distribu 
tion 

which 
technological institution. In 


iwricultural 
water and 


Transportation by rail, 


finance, capitalistic manufacturing 


world markets, tariff, monopolies 


conservation, 
and some of the 
ought to be 


consumption are questions 
students of a 
short, the 
engineer, the domestic economist, and the fore stry ex- 
pert are constantly 
have comé from the past, 
be interpreted only in the light of 
tion. 

The West in American History, 
especially for Home Economic students, presents a 
study of the main features in the settlement and de 
velopment of the West, and aims to show how the 
great economic, social and political problems have 


understood by 


professional 


in touch with problems which 
down to us ind which can 
historical evolu- 


course designed 


been evolved in the nation’s history and traces the 
influences of the West on national development. The 
various social reform movements in our history, the 
entrance of women into the various business occupa- 
tions and professions is to be explained largely by 
the high ideals of democracy and equality which have 
always found their fullest expression in the West. 
The woman’s suffrage movement, for example, can be 
understood and its significance fully appreciated only 
in the light of the study of western history, which is 
largely the history of the United States. 

Consider also for a moment some of the leading 
topics presented in the Economic History of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. The history of the United States 
has been in a very real sense the history of the trans- 
fer of land from public to private ownership. This 
fact in itself is of great practical significance to stu- 
dents of agriculture who are interested in the most 
efficient management of the soil under a system of 
private ownership and cultivation. The disposal of 
the public lands by sale or gift under numerous acts 


of Congress, markets, including the complex prob 
lems of distribution and exchange, farmers’ organiza 
tions with their political, economic and social fune 


tions, tenancy, capitalistic agriculture with the rise 
of land values, rural credits, the rural school with 


the present day social center movement, and agricul 


tural education are but a few of the vital problems 


whicu the earnest student of agriculture should con- 


from an historical, as well as from 
technical point of view. 

The more specialized courses like the 
History of England, History of Immigration, Finan- 
cial History of the United States, History of Trans- 
portation, History of the United States as a World 
Power, History of the United States from 1850 to 
1880, Iowa history deal with the 
lems reviewed above, detailed 


‘| hie S¢ 


be offe red in the 


sider a purely 


Industria] 


and same 


ind thor- 


whic h may 


prob- 
but in a more 
ough manner. courses, and others 
future, present the historical basis 
of numerous questions which are of considerable in- 
terest to students of practical affairs 

Finally, it should be noted that in presenting the 
above list of courses which emphasize economic and 


social history, a special effort has been made to cor- 


relate the work not only with the technical divisions 
of the College. but 
given by the Department of 


and Social 


also with the various specia ized 


Applied co 
Students majoring in 


applied economics and social scienct will, 


courses 
nomics Science. 
therefore, 
find certain history courses well adapted to their 
needs and requirements, as shown by the dk scription 
of the courses of these two de partments. 

Briefly stated, it may be said that th 
department of history is intended to provide well ar- 
ranged 


work of the 


courses of instruction for students in all 
divisions of the college, the chief aim being to give 
such historical knowledge and training as will enable 
men and women to think intelligently on public ques 


tions and to become useful American citizens. 


Leaflet No. 35 of the English Llist il A atior + 
entitled, “A Brief Bibliography of Brit Constitutional 
History.” Copies can be obtained from the secretary, M1 
M. B. Curran, 7 S. Square, Gray’s Inn, London, W 
England 

\ new critical journal with high idea that 1 ch 
started on the Ist of November. called th: Ni Repub 
lic.” If it sueceeds in living up to the purposes expressed 
in the prospectus it will have work enough to keep it 1 


“What we wish to do in part is to treat 


fundamental 


interest of democrac \ to he T) i! W r} I 
out the questions of the control of indust t ! 
labor, and the interests of the consumer in their relation 
to the scientific organization of busines t fight witl 
modern weapons against poverty, corruption, and feebl 
good intentions; to translate into terms of action the 
vision of what cities and States may become; to make 
criticism an ally of honest artistic expression; to insist 


that money-getting and reforming, agitation and research 


are merely aspects of the desires and ironies of daily lif 
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The lEmtramce of Ithstory Imto the Curriculum of the 
Secondary School 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Conditions at 


ey 


teenth Century. 


the Beginning of the Nine- 


In the thirteenth and twenty-sixth volumes of his 
Henry Barnard published a series of let- 
ters individuals who had received their educa- 
tion during the later years of the eighteenth and the 
early years of the nineteenth centuries, the purpose 
of which was to situation of 


* Journal, 
from 


reveal the educational 


the day. Almost no history is mentioned. ‘‘ When I 
was young,’ said Noah Webster, “the books used 
were chiefly or wholly Dilworth’s Spelling Books, 


[estament 


the Psalter, and Bible. No geography 
was studied before the publication of Dr. Morse’s 


small books on that subject about the year 1786 or 
1787. No history was read so far as my knowledge 
extends, for there was no abridged history of the 


United States 


‘ 


no book LO 


Except the books above mentioned, 
r reading was used until the publication 
of the third part of my institute in 1785. In some of 
the early that book, I instituted short 
geography and history of the United 


editions ol 


notices of the 


States, and these led to more enlarged descriptions 
of the country. In 1788, at the request of Dr. 
Morse, | wrote an account of the transactions of the 


account 
of his 


which 
volume 


after the 


twenty 


United States 
fills near 
octavo editions.” 
Henry K 
follows: 


Phe ( no schools 


Revolution, 
pages in the first 
Oliver spoke of the same period as 


there 
there were no globes or other ordi- 


systematically graded; 


wert no t 


kboards; 


nary school apparatus in the schools I attended. I never 
saw a ful map, nor illustrative picture of any sort 
suspends inst the school walls. ... The gerund grind- 
ing meth which I have spoken, was pursued also at 
Philliy Academy at Andover and at the Boston Latin 
School, both of which I attended between 1811 amd 1814 
when I entered college. From my Latin grammar | pro- 
ceeded to the Colloquies of Corderius, a book now forgot- 
ten, th not by me. Thence I went to Virgil, Cicero 
and Sallust; translating, scanning, parsing, with unmiti- 


gated drill, but with no more knowledge imparted of 


Roman h than was 
me of the manners and customs and language 
Choctaws.” 2 


story, Roman life or Roman manners, 
imparted to 
of the 

Dr. Town found no history in Belchertown, Massa- 
chusetts;° Joshua Ewing reported nothing but Latir. 
and Greek at Phillips Exeter;* Dr. Darlington was 
taught no history in southeastern Pennsylvania.’ No 
mention is made of history in Watson’s “Annals of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania.” * William B. Fowle 
was not taught history in Boston.’ 


' American Journal of Education,” Vol. XXVI, pp. 195-6. 
2 Ibid, Vol. XXVI, p. 217. 

8Thid, Vol. XIIT, pp. 737-8. 

‘Ibid, Vol. XTIT, p. 740. 

5Thid, Vol. XTTTI, pp. 741-3 


In his educational survey of 1806, Noah Webster 
found “science with laboratory work,’ geography, 
higher mathematics, modern languages, and even 
“ needlework, drawing, and embroidery,” but of his- 
tory he makes no mention." 

It is not just to assume, however, that no history 
was taught. When Lewis Cass left Exeter in 1799, 
it was said that he had made very valuable progress 
in the study of ‘“ Rhetoric, History, Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, Logic, Astronomy, and Natural 
Law.” ® The Episcopal Academy, of Philadelphia, 
is said to have included history in its curriculum in 
1796.'° 

History, where taught, was generally included 
within the Latin or geography or reading. The cur- 
riculum of the Boston Latin School for October 15, 
1789, shows that King’s “ History of the Heathen 
Gods ” was included in a course on the “ Making of 
Latin.” A amount of historical 
material must have accompanied work in the classics, 
and under the guidance of an inspiring master excel- 
lent results may have been obtained. All, however, 
must have depended upon the teacher's enthusiasm 
and his versatility. With the geographies, as shown 
above by Mr. Webster, a deal of historical material 
was often included. Seven per cent. of all the texts 
1800 and 1860, collected and 
accessible, at present, have geographical titles as 
well. John Davis, an itinerant English school- 
master, speaks of his experience in teaching 
geography in Virginia in the following way: 

“The most important knowledge to an American, after 
that of himself, is the geography of the country. I, there- 
fore, put in the hands of my boys a proper book, and ini- 
tiated them by attentive reading of the discoveries of the 
Genoese. I was even so minute as to impress upon their 
minds the man who first descried land on board the ship 
of Columbus. That man was Roderie Triana, and on my 
exercising the memory of a boy by asking him the name, 
he very gravely made answer, Roderic Random,” 11 


considerable 


published between 


Historical material was often included in the read- 
ers, occasionally used in the secondary schools. Note 
the following extract from the table of contents of 
an early popular book of this sort: 


Cn: Ge Baas 6 vis cdscverseeses 101 
Tee: “EXYROOS: GE THGGR. ciseeseyss: .. 102 
TT eT reer 104 
OO BOGE bas ncincnenss ee 105 
Extract from Mr. Dawes’ Oration...... 107 


6 Ibid, Vol. XIII, pp. 743-5. 
7“ Massachusetts Common School Journal,” Vol. XII, pp. 
311-2, 


8“ American Journal of Education,” Vol. XXVI, pp. 
200-4. 

®, 10 FE. E. Brown: “ The Making of Our Middle Schools,” 
p. 249, 


11“American Journal of Education,” Vol. XIII, p. 749. 
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General Washington’s Resignation 108 
Speech of a Scythian Ambassador . 109 
The Revenge of a Great Soul . 110 
Cudjoe, the Faithful African ; 112 
The African Chief.... Lae 113 
Mercury and a Modern Fine Lady ; 115 
Speech of Publius Scipio... Ave) ee 
Speech of Hannibal : — 119 
Speech of Mr. W aly ole een 129 
Speech of Mr. Pitt.. ‘ Preyer e | 
History of Pocahontas i eiacas ti aided a) 
General Wolfe’s Address to His Army.... 214 12 


A list of historical texts, comprising the collection 
made by Henry Barnard, with certain additions, will 
be printed later in this series of articles. This list, 
furnishing an indication of text-book publication, 
gives evidence of the growing popularity of history. 

From this list we find published between 1799 
and 1814, seventeen history texts which eventually 
ran into at least eighty-five editions. There were 
three texts in United States history, eight in general 
history, four in ancient history, two in English his- 
tory and one in This, as a 
minimum number, indicates a beginning of text-book 
activity. 


ecclesiastical history. 


To summarize, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century such history usually in- 
cluded with the classics, geography, or reading, par 
ticularly with the declamation work. Where it was 
found as a differentiated subject, it was as a rule 
either a course in “ Roman Antiquities” or a very 
general sort of “General History,’ beginning with 
Adam and Eve." 


as was taught was 


12Caleb Bingham: “The American Preceptor; being a 


new Selection of Lessons Reading and Speaking de- 
signed for the use of schools.” Boston, 1807 32d edition. 
13 Note the table of contents, part one, of Caleb Bing- 
ham: “A Historical Grammar or a Chronological Abridge- 
ment of Universal History,” to which is added an Abridged 
Chronology of the most remarkable inventions relative to 
the Arts and Sciences, ete. Designed pl neipally for the 
use of Schools and Academies. Boston, 1808 
CONTENTS 
General Principles of History. 
PART | 
First Period 
From the Creation of the World to the Deluge. 1656 
Years. 


Second Period 
From the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham, 366 Years 
Third Period. 
From the Calling of Abraham to the Law 
431 Years Fourth Period. 
From the Law Given by Moses to th 
347 Years. Fifth Period 
From the Taking of Troy to the Building of the Temple 
by Solomon, 192 Year: 


ses, 


Given by Mc 


Taking of Troy, 


Sirth Period 
From the Building of ¢t] Temple of Jerusalem to 
Foundation of Rome, 239 Years. 


Seventh Period. 


the 


From the Foundation of Rome Till the Beginning of the 
Reign of Cyrus, 192 Years. 
Eighth Period 
From Cyrus, First King of the Persians, to the Birth of 
Jesus Christ, 560 Years. 


B. How History Entered the Curricula 


Massachusetts Secondary Schools. 


of the 


The Boston Latin School introduced history as a 


differentiated subject in 1814.'* While Gould was 
headmaster, Valpy’s “Chronology of Ancient and 
English History”’ was used in the second year.*® 
The course of study of the advanced class of the 
classical department of the Phillips Academy at 
Exeter included in 1818 “elements of ancient his 
tory.” “‘ Modern History with special reference to 
the United States,” together with ancient history, 


were at the same time added to the English course 
The English Classical High School, founded in Bos- 
ton in 1821, provided “Ancient and Modern History 
* History, 


and Chronology’ in the second year, and 


particularly that of the United States,” in the third 
year. Goodrich’s “ History of the United States 
and Tytler’s “‘ Elements of General History’ were 


the books used. 


in 1822. 


Pittsfield Academy adopted history 
Leicester Academy used Whelpley’s “ Com- 
pend of History ” in 1824. The Boston Latin School 
taught “‘ History and Chronology, Constitution of the 
United States and Massachusetts’”’ in 1826; and in 
the same year, the Girls’ High School put “ History 


of the United States” in the first year, “ General 
History’ and “ History of England ”’ in the second, 
and “‘ History of Greece and Rome ”’ in the third 
Of all the texts and editions of texts published 
during this period, 1814-1827 (see appendix), over 
one-fourth (fourteen texts and thirty-three editions 


from Massachusetts. 
The famous law of 


place in the high schools. 


came 
1827 gave history an import 
It provided tha 


every city, town or district, containing 

hundred families, or householders, shall be prov t 
such teacher or teachers for such term of t as be 
equivalent to twenty-four months. for , ool in ear 
year, and shall also be provided with a maste 
morals, competent to instruct, in addition to the 1 es 
of learning aforesaid (i.e., orthography, 1 nd rit 
ing, English grammar, geography, artithmet ul rood 
behavior). the histor of the United States. | ; ng by 
single entry, geometry, surveying, and algebra, . and 
in every city, town, or district containing four thousand 
inhabitants, such master shall be competent in addition 
to all the aforegoing branches, to instruct | and 
Greek languages, history, rhetoric and log 

The most important provisions of this law were 
not in force from 1840 to 1848 and from 1850 to 
1857. It nevertheless has great significance for our 


purposes. It shows that history had demonstrated 


was the basis of reports as 


i 


importance by 1827. It 
to studies pursued in the high schools during subse 


quent years. Three such high schools were estab 
lished by 1820, eighteen by 1840. forty-seven by 
1850, and one hundred and two by 1860 

+E. E. Brown: “ The Making of Our Middle S D 


ded 


15 [bid, p. 232 

16 A, J. Inglis: “ The Rise of the High Sehool i 3a 
chusetts,’ pp. 138 and 301. 

17 Quoted from A. J. Inglis, op. ci 
of Massachusetts.” Janu: 


Sections 1], 19, 2] 
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No complete high school returns are available, but 
the School Returns of Massachusetts from 1837 to 
1841 show the courses offered in all the schools of the 
State which returned reports. This gives an indica- 
tion of the status of history. 


TaB_e I 
Towns Claiming to Offer Subjects, 1837-1841 ** 


1834 1837 1838-9 1839-40 1840-1 
Towns Reporting ... 261 294 298 301 304 
U, & Bistory........ & 209 177 178 167 
Other History ...... 29 94 78 93 62 
Algebra et oe 84 69 93 104 
Latin .. Ss Pitea 3 4 1] 21 16 
Natural! Philosophy ‘ 24 66 150 170 181 


The fluctuations in the statistics from year to year 
correspond with the changes in the statutes. His- 
tory compared favorably with the other subjects of 
the time 

By 1861 history held an important place in the 
curriculum. Of sixty-three high schools reporting at 
that date, fifty taught ‘ General History,’ thirty-nine 
“History of the United States,’ twenty-three “An- 
cient History,” sixteen “ Modern History,” thirteen 
“English History,’ four “ Mediaeval History,” two 
“French History,” one “ History of Massachusetts,” 
and one “ History of Connecticut.” All of these 
schools taught algebra and Latin. 

Not only was history included in the curriculum 
by many high schools, but pupils elected it freely. 

In 1842, Horace Mann made a survey of the pupils 


enrolled in the various courses. He reported as 
follows: 
“During the last year I have obtained returns from 


almost every Public School in the State, respecting the 
number of scholars who are engaged in studies above the 
elementary o1 statutory course prescribed for the lowest 
grade of our schools. The result is as follows: i9 


Scholars studying History of the United States.... 


Scholars studying General History......... anew ae. ae 


Seholars studying Algebra .............secsecseess 2,333 
Scholars studying Bookkeeping.................... 1,472 
OOISS BtUCVING: TAGs i éscs ccs civie tots cantuder 858 
Scholars t idying TRE Tae e 601 
Scholars studying Geometry... Fy saan er hana ee 463 
Scholars studying Human Physiology.......... Py: 416 
Scholars studying Logie .......... er roe 330 
Scholars stu Surveying ....... Ree ee not 249 
Scholars studying Greek .......... ba biete' 183 


Such data describing the condition in the State as 
a whole, ire 
ered that the 
time. 

Of 247 pupils in the high school at Northampton 
in 1837, 89 elected history, with 56 in astronomy and 
45 in Latin as the next most popular subject. Simi- 
larly in Haverhill, in 1842, of 72 students, 26 took 
history, 17 Latin and 14 algebra. Of the 213 stu- 
dents attending the high school in Worcester in 1846, 
96 took Latin, 70 history and 88 algebra. 


especially significant when it is consid- 


law of 1827 was not in effect at the 


Lowell, 


isA, J. Inglis, op. cit., p. 


75. 
19 Massachusetts: “Sixth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education.” 1845. p. 5d. 


in 1847, showed of 185 students, 87 in Latin classes, 
70 in bookkeeping, and 50 in history. In the high 
school at Newburyport, in the same year, 126 out of 
207 pupils studied history, with 72 in natural 
philosophy and 49 in algebra. The following table 
is an expression of these data in percentages: 


TaB_e II 7° 


Percentages of Total Enrollment in Classes in 


History 
POrteeientOn,. VET .6 65 k006055es conten 32.5% 
Haverhill, CS! ee ere ee 
Worcester, eee eee 
Lowell, ere 27.0% 
MOWUMSOONE,, ROG cwxcksconcsspesezon 60.9% 


These are, to be sure, but scattered instances. No 
complete figures are available. In estimating the 
relative popularity of certain high school subjects in 
1850 and 1860, Dr. Inglis studied certain groups of 
schools, the statistics for which are available. Inas- 
much as the total enrollment is often omitted, he has 
taken algebra as a base, and compared with it the 
relative attendance upon other subjects. The fol- 
lowing table is an excerpt from his results: 


Taste III?! 


Plymouth (1850) 
Lowell (1851) 


Randolph (1860) L 


Ware (1850-1) toxbury (1850) 
Marblehead (1850) 


Haverhill (1860) 


Lynn (1850) 


Springfield (1860) ynn (1860) 


Danvers (1860) Millbury (1860) Plymouth (1861) 
Subject: 1850 1860 
BEE Kcvdicckeisdikatend 100 100 
ere Fee mre 141 200 
Natural Philosophy ....... 194 81 
MOE: cart eaiessnavesn names 139 167 


In Springfield High School the enrollment in his- 
tory classes for the years 1855 to 1861 comprised 
71.4 per cent. of the entire student body. 

History, therefore, entered the curriculum of the 
secondary schools of Massachusetts early in the 
nineteenth century. Through legislative enactment 
it gained a firm hold, and by the time of the Civil War 
had become a portion of the “core” of the curri- 
culum. 


C. How History Entered the Curriculum of the 
Secondary Schools of New York.** 

On May 2, 1791, Erasmus Hall Academy received 
as a portion of its share of books from the Regents 
of the University of New York, the following his- 
torical works: *° 

20 A. J. Inglis, op. cit., p. 88. 

214. J. Inglis, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

22'The materials for this investigation are gathered 
largely from the “ Reports of the Regents of the University 
to the Senate of the State of New York.” Prior to 1802 
these appear in the Journals of the Assembly. From 1802 
to 1818 they are included in the Journals of the Senate. 
From 1819 to 1824 adequate reports are missing. Follow- 
ing the year 1825 separate publications were made, which 
are easily available. 

23 Willis Boughton: “ Erasmus Hall,” Teachers’ College, 
1902, pp. 26-7. It will be noted that frequently in early 
references to texts that inaccuracies exist in spelling. For 
instance, Roberts’ “ Charles V,” probably refers to Robert- 
son’s “ Charles V.” 
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Roberts’ “America,” 3 vols. 

Roberts’ “ Charles V,” 4 vols. 

Hume’s “ England,” 8 vols. 

Ramsay’s “American War,” 2 vols. 
Rollins’ “Ancient History,” 10 vols. 
Voltaire’s “ Universal History,” 4 vols. 
“History of New York.” 

Gordon’s “American War.” 


With such books in the school library, some work 

in history must have been pursued. Yet no mention 
is made of differentiated work in the reports. For 
instance, in 1802 the report for Erasmus Hall is as 
follows: 
“... the whole number of pupils is eighty-eight, of 
whom fifty-four are lads and young gentlemen, and thirty- 
four are girls. Of the former, thirty-four are engaged in 
the study of languages, the practical branches of mathe- 
matics, geography and English rest are 
employed in studies of an preparatory 
nature.” 234 


grammar, the 
inferior and 


The second early indication of historical study in 
the New York Academies comes from Dr. Thomas 
Hun, who incidentally remarked that he had used 
Adams’ “ Roman Antiquities when he attended 
Albany Academy in 1818.** Yet for the same year 
the complete report as to studies pursued was: 


Total Number of Students ....... 2.381 
Reading and Writing aeea's 821 
English Grammar and Geography... 823 
NE ng i's ao dd ote kae see vee 264 
Re tn ae 503 
Logie and Belles Lettres......... 114 
nee 21 
pesural PRUOsOpRY «0.25. .00c600: 22 
Modern Foreign Languages ...... 19 25 


Since indications of historical work are in evidence, 
and since no direct mention is made in the early re- 
ports, the history taught was probably included 
within the reading, geography, or the classic lan- 
guages. 

In 1825, eleven out of the thirty-three academies 
reported work in “history.” Following that date 
the number of schools to adopt the new subject con- 
stantly differentiations within the field 
itself were gradually introduced, and, although there 
was no State law to compel adoption, the development 
was simultaneous with that of Massachusetts. 

The progress of thirty-five years is shown in the 

1 + 2° 
following table: Tapte IV 


of History Taught, 1825-1860 


School ~| 


increased, 


Number of Types % 


Total Teaching ['ypes per 


Date Schools History Types School 
1825 . ates ae 1] 1] 0.33 
1826 33 14 16 0.48 
1827 13 7 5] 1.18 
1830. 56 {8 SG 1.54 
1832 . 62 {8 97 1.40 
1834 ; 63 62 15] 2.40 
1847 155 14] PRT 1.80 
1860 ... 192 178 173 2.46 


The number of academies increased 600 per cent. 
in thirty-five years. Eleven schools offered work in 
history in 1825, one hundred and seventy-eight in 


1860. Eleven separate courses of history were given 

















-were reported. 


in 1825, an average of one in every three schools; 
four hundred and seventy-three courses were offered 
in 1860, practically five for every two schools. 

The progress of differentiation of courses, and in 
introduction of new types of history, indicated above, 
is further analyzed in Table V. 


TABLE V 











Variety of History Courses Offered in New York 
Academies, 1825-1860 
b : : 
z 5 Ss = 2 >. at = 
= < s§ sp, 28 SS Sz = 
= a 3+ z . : i Si at 
= a @ ES pz e<e& By 25 3 
Peee aes JS 
ee)... 2 2 
Met inser OO ES ] 2 
1830 .... 44 29 8 5 
1832 .... 38 34 6 8 l 
1834 .... 63 45 20 15 2 4 2 
1847 .... 122 98 18 32 4 13 12 
1860 .... 121 164 73 46 59 





History first entered the curriculum of the New 
York academies at an unknown date, probably before 
1825, although not so reported. In the first reports 
it is merely called “history.”” In 1826, work in 
‘Constitution of New York and of the United 
States ’’ was instituted in Utica Academy. In 1827, 
“United States History’ and “ Roman Antiquities ’ 
In 18382, “ Chronology” was added. 
In 1834, “ Biblical Antiquities,’ “‘ History of New 
York” and “Greek Antiquities ”’ included. 
“English History’ and History ”’ 
were taught by 1847. 

New schools were constantly being founded, which 


were 
* Ecclesiastical 


at first were poor in resources, with narrow curricula 
and few students. These institutions, of compara- 
tively small importance, have undue weight in the 
treatment above. The tables, as given, show gross 
totals, but they do not indicate the actual influence 
on the pupils. A small school without history, coun- 
terbalances a large school with history. 

The statistics in regard to the exact enrollment of 
the history classes are not available. The reports 
give only the courses offered, and the total attend- 
ance at each school. To approximate thx 
we must use these data as best we may. 


situation, 


‘New York: “ Report of the Regents of the University 
to the Senate of New York,” State Senate 
25, 1802, pp. 112-14. 

24D. Murray: “ History of Education in New Jer 
54. 


Tournal. Session 


25 New York: op. cit., Session 41, 1818, p. 320 

26 For purposes of simplification of data the 39th, 40th, 
tIist, 44th, 46th, 48th, 61st and 74th Annual Reports of the 
Regents were selected. These deal with the years 1825, 
1826, 1827, 1830, 1832, 1834, 1847 and 1860 . 

* Type in this connection means a type of history taught. 


\merican and 
English history would be counted as giving three 


For instance, a school teaching general, 
types. 
* Subdivision ” 


! to 


or “ branch” would do nearly as well. There 


be no word expressing this idea 
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It is possible to isolate those schools which offered 
no history at a given date, determine their enroll- 


ment, and arrive at the number of pupils who at- 
tended schools where no _ history was_ taught. 
Through similar calculation the number of pupils 
who attended schools where history was offered can 
be secured Such an analysis, expressed in per- 
centages given in Table VI. 
TABLE VI 
Pp $s oF Pupils Attending Schools Where 
History Was Taught 
History History 
Taught Not Taught 
‘ S.SOQ 61.20 
XQ IS 1) 292.00 
91.75 8.25' 
: $8.30 11.70" 
: 86.63 13.37 
99.40 0.60 
34 94.30% 5.70% 
“hey 95.00% 5.00' 

Thirty ght and eight-tenths per cent. of all the 
academy students in regular attendance in New York 
State in 1825 attended schools in which history was 
taught I 1860 95.0 per cent. atte nded such schools. 
Const in 1825, 61 per cent. of all secondary 
school } could not have taken history in school. 
sy 1860 > per cent. could be so classed. 

\ rther analysis is possible. Treating the 
materia similar way, the number of pupils may 
be de teri who atte nded schools where ‘ general 
histor United States History in any special 
branch vw given. Such an analysis appears in 
Table VII, and gives an indication of the importance 
of th s types of history taught. 

TaBLe VII 
P, of Pupils Atte nding Schools Where 
] is Branches of History Were Taught 
ese & S$ SGpSe 3 
2 83 tn 24 8 «Se 38 $2 
1s 
1 > 

18 41 " ( 6 

184 : 4% 25 13 - 

18 { 24 30% 


Table VI and Table VII reveal more closely the 
ictu situation of the The growing im 
port United States History as compared with 


time. 
general history, hidden on the earlier tables, is now 
cle arly rey iled 

[t is impossible to determine the exact proportion 
of these pupils who actually attended history classes. 
The data are not available. In Massachusetts, at the 
time, Dr. Inglis found that of 951 pupils in five 
high schools, 861 actually elected history. 


same 


This is 


37.9 per cent. Were we to assume a similar election 

by one-third of the pupils in the New York Acad- 

emies, the result would be represented as in Table 

VIII. VIII 

Approximate Number of Pupils Studying History, 
1825-1860, Supposing that New York Pupils 
Elected History as Freely as in Massachusetts, 
1837-1847 . , 


TABLE 


Da of Pupils Approximate Nu r 
18 Al 12% of 140 pupil t of 1,1 (Average No 

LS 2¢ \ it 16 or 339 pupils out of 2,12 No. for 6 months) 
8 About 30 or 388 pupils out of 1,29 N for 6 months) 
183! About 29 614 pupils 2,118 N for 4 months) 
1832 About 28% or 768 pupils out of 2,742 No. for 4 months) 
1834 About 33 r 1,214 pupils of 3,679 N for 4 months) 
1847 About 32% or 4,436 pupils out 13,86 (N for 4 months) 
1860 About 32% or 7,221 pupils out of 22,567 (No. for 4 months.) 


These statistics are only suggestive. They are 
cited, in the absence of the exact data, as indicative 
of the conditions of the times. 

In the 48th, 61st and 74th Reports of the Regents 
of the University to the Senate of New York State, 
are included lists of the various text-books in use in 
the several Such a list another ap- 
proach to the determination of the progress in the 
introduction of history. A_ brief 


reports is given in Table IX. 


schools. gives 


summary of the 
TaBLe IX 


Texts Used in Schools in New York in 
Various Branches, 1834, 1847 and 1860 


Vu mbe r of 


General Subject Used in 1834 1847 1860 
Constitution, Government, Law... 14 3t 45 
General History saad a alae 65 169 163 
United States History . 58 101 177 
English History .... ; 0 12 _ 
History of New York poe l 0 0 
Roman Antiquities . 14 18 75 
Greek Antiquities v0 ll 65 
Eeclesiastical History 0 4 _ 

152 345 525 


The prevalence of the text-book method and added 
confirmation of work in history are brought to light 
in this table. In 62 schools teaching history in 1834, 
152 text-books were used, an average of 2.5 texts per 
school. In 1847, in 141 schools teaching history, 345 
selections of texts were made, an 
different texts per school. In 1860, 178 schools se- 
lected 525 texts, or an average of 2.9 per school. 

This study of the early progress of history in the 


average of 2.4 


New York schools of secondary grade is a summary 
of the available statistics upon the subject. It deals, 
not with a few scattered schools, but with a great 
state as a whole. : 

In thirty-five years, history had advanced from an 
insignificant place, as an unimportant concomitant 
of geography and Latin, to an independent place in 
the curriculum in many schools. 


D. Scattered References to History in the Curricu- 
lum of Secondary Schools of the United States. 


The School Commission of Vermont recommended 
Goodrich, Hale, Whelpley and other United States 


* Not specifically reported in 1860, but probably taught. 
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history texts for schools in the year 1828. Warren 
Academy, in Rhode Island, taught history in 1834.?° 
Superintendent Pierce, of Michigan, reported in 
18386, as follows: *° 

“It is important that the rising generation be well in- 
structed in the history of their own country; those who are 


to be our future guardians of our free government should 
be made acqua nted with the toil and suffer ng which it 
cost to establish the liberties which they « OY In per 
petuating the exan ple which ou country offers to the 
world, that man is capable of self-government, it is vitally 
important that means should be afforded in the common 
schools, in acquiring a sound knowledge of the principles 
and acts of the revolution, of the cause and consequence of 
independence. A history, every instance of which tends 
to inspire a reverence for the institutions of our country, 
ought to be familiar ‘as household words’ to those on 
whose intelligence and patriotism the future hopes of the 
republic are based.” Hon. A. C. Flage 


In Pennsylvania, the conditions in the academies 
were rarely subjects ot report. In the l‘ourth An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, the curriculum of each of twenty academies 
is given. ‘Three make incomplete reports, sixteen 
give no history, and Erie Academy alone r ports his- 
tory as a subject taught. This indicates that only 
60 out of 1,188 secondary school pupils of Pennsyl- 
vania attended schools where history was given as a 
portion of the regular work in 18387. The super- 
intendent also reports various texts as in use in the 
schools. The small number and the crude spelling 
indicate the unfamiliarity of such works to the people 
of the time. 

TasBLe X 
Number of Texts Used in Such P: nnsylvania Dis- 
tricts as Reported in 1837 
Number 


Texts Reported 
Cobb’s Spellers ,19 
English Readers . An) 
Pike’s Arithmetie 133 
Grimshaw’s United States 32 
Hale’s i) 
Goodrich’s 14 
Welby g 
America 2 
Greece a ] 
Rome ; ] 
Frost's l 
Parley’s United States l 
Hume’s History of England ; ] 
Rollin’s Ancient : | 


The Central High School in Philadelphia opened 
with “history” in its course in 1838. 
Pennsylvania, High School taught history in the 
same year.’’ “ Mrs. Roger A. Pryor studied Gold 


Lancaster, 


27C. A. Jaequith, “ The Deve lopment of H story Teaching 
in the United States up to the Civil War,” p. 22. Univer 
sity of Chicago. 

28C. A. Jaequith, op. cit., p. 13 

29 Michigan, “ Report of the § iperintendent of Public 
Instruction,” 1837, pp. 16-17 

20 Pennsylvania, “ Fourth Annual Report of th Super- 
intendent of Common Schools.” pp 71-8 

81 C, A. Jacquith, op. cit., p. 14, 


smith’s Greece in a Southern Female Semina: n 
1840." °° Smithfield Seminary taught histor) in 
1845.°° History began to be taught in Indiana be 


fore 1850. 
Providence gave history in 1851.** Hartford High 


The University Grammar Sc! in 


School had a four years’ history course in 1853, 

it probably entered the curriculum a number of 
before.” ** General history was studied in Def ( 
Ohio, in 18538, 
was opened in 1856, Weber’s “ Universal H 


and when the Chicago High S 


was used.*! 

It seems highly probable that the interest 
tory came mort slowly in the States other than 
Massachusetts and New York. These instan¢ 
just a little clue to the fragmentary condition 
teaching of the subject. 


E. Summary of Historical Text-books P ] 


> J 7 
Be fore Ld0U, 


Che text-book, from the earliest d ; of hist 
teaching in our sé condary schools, has been cl 
source of material for work in the clas mn \\ 
there available a complete list of all text-books } 


lished, with an accurate account of the number and 


date of subsequent editions, there woulk 
a reliable guide to the progress and popularity of the 
subject. 

The closest approximation to such a compilatior 
is the list given in Barnard’s Journal. Volumes XIII 
XIV and XV. This list contains all the text-books 
which Henry Jarnard could account for published 
prior to 1860. It is arranged alphabeti« lly accord 


ing to the authors, and contains books of all subjects 
With this as a basis, C. A. J iequith at the Univer 
sity of Chicago compiled a list of historical texts 


Another list was compiled by the author, workin, 
dependently. The two lists were then compared, cor 
rected and certain additions made, where new texts 01 
new editions of old texts were found. 
This list is given complete in the appendix, a sum 
mary of which is found in Table XII 
TaBie XIV. 
Summary of Teats Published or Used in the United 
States Before 1860 
The table reads as follows: Before 1801 there were 
published two texts in United States history, which 
eventually ran into three editions; five texts in Gen 
eral History, which eventually ran into nineteen edi 
tions, ete., ete. 





Date U.Ss General Ancient English M 
al = ¥ = y = y = 

Before 1801 2 } 19 1 1 0 
1801 - 1810 4 f 7? 2 2 3 0 0 
1811 1820 3 , ] 0 “ 41 : 1s n 122 
1821 - 1830 20 111 18 12 130 29 4 2 ”) 
1831 1840 19 ’ 1h 69 3 4 ? 1 
1841 1850 1) 20 I 16 12 4 l bd 
1851 1860 24 6 23 os 4 ; 12 14 11 14 ) 1 
Not dated 14 14 15 13 18 1} 

Potal 107 267 114 2¢ % 170 4 i 


( \ Jaequith, op. cit.. p 13 
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In th iginal list each text is placed according to 
the time of its publication, and under the same date, 
the number of editions to which it subsequently ran. 
The 81 editions of 860 texts shown above, there- 
fore. 1 ent only a fraction of the actual text 
hook vy of the d LV. 
} Hi in the College Entrance Requirements. 

lhe college entrance requirements are a good indi- 
cation of t contents of the curriculum of the second- 
ary scho \t the time of the adoption of the re 
quirt nent il given subject, either there is sufficient 
demand upon the part ol the schools to compel its 
inclusio! x there is a sufficiently high valuation 
placed the subject by the college, to force the 
secondar hool to take it up. The first case indi 
cates po} rity of the subject, the second points 
to its n liate inclusion in the high school curri 
culu ther case, the college entrance require 
ment re ls the curriculum of the high school. 

[) 847 both Harvard and Michigan added his 
tory to t r entrance requirements. Harvard re 
q Lire d reading of Worcester’s “ Elements of His 
tory Michigan wished “ Grecian History to the 
Tim \lexander the Great and Roman to the Time 
ol ( ht pire ( ornell add d i. History ‘ in 
| Bol bte. I chig in History of the United States 9 
in IS70 lue, doubtless,” says Dr. Broome, “to 
the f patriotism at the close of the Civil 
Wa | 1869-70 the requirements at six repre- 
sentative « res were: Yale, Princeton and Colum- 
bia, tory at all; Harvard, Smith’s “‘ Smaller 
Histor Greece” or Sewell’s “ History of 
G Roman History (the first half of 
Sn “ er History and Greek History (the 
first pters of Smith’s “ Smaller History ’’) ; 
and M , which required “An outline. of Roman 
Histor tro. the foundation of the city to the bat 
tle \ m, of Grecian History from the begin 
ning e Persian War to the death of Alexander, 
ind I ry ol the United States to the close of 
the R nary War. 

B Civil War some slight recognition of 
hi een made by the colleges. It came, 
how nly after progress had been made in 
Mas tt ind New York. 

G t Early Normal Schools. 

| tent of the curricula of the early normal 
scho in indirect indication of conditions in 
t] is. The teachers were trained largely 
for ry work. The high school was not 
directly fluenced History, however, was gener- 
1] 1 as a necessary portion of the future 
te ment. This points to a growing recog 

p. cit., p. 232 
( me: “A Historical and Critical Diseussion of 
ments,’ p. 45 


oll Ent Requir 


nition of its value. In 1834, the legislature of the 
State of New York provided for classes for the 


training of teachers in certain of the academies of 
the State. History considered of such im- 
portance as to be required as one of the twelve 
studies. “The history of the United States is so 
essential,’ says the Report of the Regents, “ that it 


was 


may justly be treated as a distinct branch of 
study.” *° The following books were rec ymmended 
for these classes: 
Texts: 
Irving’s Columbus (abridged 
Goodrich’s U. S. History (abridg: 


Whelpley’s General History. 
Tytler’s General History, 
Worcester’s General History. 


Reference Books: 
Irving’s Life of Columbus 


8vo. Marshall’s Washington 
Morse’s America. 

Botta’s America 
Spark’s American History 


Bev. 


In Massachusetts, in 1888, the first public normal 
school was founded, and in the curriculum as reported 
by Horace Mann, secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, we find, “ Constitution and History of Massa- 
chusetts and of the United States”’ as one of the 
twelve studies.‘ New York followed in 1844 with 
a normal school in which provision was made for 
‘History and Reading alternately.” ** History was 
one of seven departmental subjects in the normal 
school which Philadelphia founded in 1848. “ Re- 
view of Geography and History of the United States, 
and instruction in the History of America, with con- 
temporaneous History of England” seemed to be 
the plan of work of the department.*' Connecticut, 
in 1849; *! Michigan, in 1849; *' Boston, in 1852; *! 
Pennsylvania, in 1857; ** Illinois, in 1858; ** Wiscon- 
1867; *' and Rhode Island, in 1871, all in- 
clude work in history as a necessary portion of the 
training of Maryland Normal School, 
alone, founded in 1865, seems to have given no place 
to it.* 


sin, in 


the teacher. 


H. Conclusion. 


By the time of the Civil War, history had gained 
an important place in the curriculum of the secondary 
schools of New York and Massachusetts, the leading 
States of the Union in matters. Some 
form of history was taught in almost eve ry secondary 
school of State. In Massachusetts we know 
that pupils elected it freely. With small beginnings 
during the early years of the century, rapid develop- 
ment followed the “era of good feeling,’ and in the 
thirty-five years following, history gained practically 
its present standing, in the and 


educational 


each 


high schools 


academies. 


89 United States, “ Report of the Bureau of Education,” 
1888, I, pp. 226-9. 


40 New York, op. cit., 1835, p. 95. 
41 United States, op. cit., 1888, I, pp. 284-292. 
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The progress was not entirely cont ned to New 
York and Massachusetts The evidence of the text 
books, of the normal schools, and of th ollege en 
trance requirements, togethel with the scattered 
instances given ndicate that slow progress was 
being made everywhere. Certainly) history had 
become sufficiently common in curricu o indicate 
that the following chapters are not a mere compila 
tion of exceptional cases. 


WHY I LEFT THE FARM 


My excuse for writing this article is to point out to teach 
ers in the country how they may lp to keep their boys on 
the farm. 

My early education was gotten . typi ntry school 
of twenty-five years ago. A 1 taught t inter term, 
while the spring and {i terms | taught by 
ladies, usually : ferent one each t winter 
term was four months lo! and 1 ther ty were 
each of two month lurat c 
whose home was in the nt I nterest in 
agricultural affairs. Som f then 1 round,’ 
others boarded at one farm tf most of 
them stayed at e in 

Naturally, wi ere in t 
ways Of thinking and ivil t rothers 





wore nice ciotun when th € ( | t tea 
ers on Friday ternoons e 1 t the 
advantages gail C t of 
the storekeeper, 1 yi the t t agen 
were pictured il. t t of a 
day’s work, fine clothes, g valk ls of 
people always ut i lL, DAC t it fT ntr\ was 
all one continuou ind of ch 3, I t I 1 and 
lonesomeness. 

Never once did my « tr) tea isle n un) 
questions relating to my farn é l expe 
had had a 
arithmetic lessor en | ! t and 
individual cows, the d i strong 


Babcock 1 teste I Oo 


appeal to us \ ( na trict t4 vas 
one of the chief } ts 

Opening hea msv ¢ noes 
was one oO! t ( ‘ I ] ré been 
taught some of t 3 1 ndv { { i of 
partial payments and Lat nt the 
farm would not ‘ \ { v, 
teaching us h to make 1 t f _ boot 
jacks and fen rt orren 
able to al us nt 

My country scho tea rs me i t y \\ O11 
come to school to-morr¢ b : f thera 
field where he said h ou not vet a cat ot and 
we will test it and find out it is t trouble.” Or, 
“ Bring some of your seed corn and we w tart our seed 
tester and base our arithmetic lesson on t results we 
get.” 


Later, when I went to hig! [3 had v botar 


teacher ask 1 to make a c ( lon my 
father’s farm, and then give s inst tior radicating 
them. She never told us he to spray our trees, vines and 
vegetables to | the va bhi ts, il t | other 


pests. I was never taught | to bud. ft and prun 
fruit trees. 

My physiology teacher never ta t me that both man and 
beast require a balanced ration it r to get the most out 
of their food allowance. In colleg { ht how to assay 











or 
c 

lyz 
che 


land silve re, but not 
ng a soil or stock fo 
mustry fruits, soils 
‘ iwtish LT am 
about judg ng a \ 
nciusio lt ( 3) 
ng in ag t 
itt tin 1 
pting problen Otan 
[ should 1 
| ~ 
ou 
thay 
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A. Side lLislat lhe W f 1812 
A. Side ILigiat om tlhe War © 
BY MOSES W. WARE, THE MORRISTOWN SCHOOL, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

The f the war between England and _ freedom. left to the United States no alternative but 
Ameri 312 may be set forth as an outgrowth war. Yet the war did not settle this question, for 
of tl d 1 litle conditions which prevailed n the Tre itv of Ghent Dec. 7, 1814) England, 
in | O I ‘ Napoleoni Era.” Na theoretically at least, failed to re linquish what she 
poleor svstem produced retaliatory regarded as one of her “ maritime rights.’ If war 
measure t of England, which were par s measured by its results, then surely this instance 
ticulal | to the mercantile interests is a good argument on the futility of war as a means 
Ai English Orders in Coun of adjusting international differences 
whicl sonnet to the carrying trad Impressment was a practice to which the English 
of the | 1 States, were rescinded before the news themselves submitted only with extreme reluctance. 
of the f hostilities by Congress had It was regarded by England's statesmen in 1812 as 
re d rh limination of this grievance, the only means by which the war vessels of that 
howe eceded .to more for the purpose of nation could be prope rly manned for the war against 
re v differences in England, than with Napoleon. The unpopularity of this practice in 

ng America. Tt was a. ste) England is reflected in the debate on the Press Law 

in the f peace unattended by the motives which took place in the House of Peers in September, 
of pr Chere remained, then, besides the minor 1814. This measure, while it was admitted to be 
differe1 should have been settled through necessary, was passed with great difficulty, surely, 
t] matic channels, the question of not a very secure position for a ministry which had 
impress! , the right claimed by England of  ente red upon war to compe! a foreign nation 
stop} ! on the high seas and Si irch accept a practice scarcely tenable at home. For 
ing English seamen in order to procur this reason it is hard to understand why England 
crews f{ sels of war. In the British declara showed such readiness to enter upon another war, 
tion of 10, 1813, it was specifically stated besides the one which she was waging against 
that mpressment was to secure to Great Napoleon, and particularly at a time when her re 
Bi services of her own subjects. Bu sources had been taxed to the utmost by twenty vears 
the United States extending from of almost continual warfare. Indeed this inquiry 

1792-18 ng other means to secure this end becomes more pertinent, when it is remembered that 
wert ted. Many of these proposals, very the American war was continued even more vigorously 
liber ter, would undoubt edly have proved fter May 380, 1814, when the Treaty of Paris 
3 eff mpressment What the profes brought a cessation to the European hostilities, and 
siol British government may ptm been in thus removed the cause for which the practice of 
this certain, that representatives of impressment had been deemed necessary. The 

1 the European nationalities were forced United States at that time was a state of comparative 
to serve Enelish vessels. On this point Mr. insignificance, and the counter-contention that as 
Dallas S14 The excuse for ‘par she was the first to declare war, thereby becoming 
tio] 1 occasional abuse’ when the right the aggressor throughout, is very from the truth. 
of im} vas practised towards vessels of the Jefferson and Madison were both “pacifists.”’ It 
United S n the words of the Prince Regent’s was only after their policy had failed that a new 
declaration similarity of language and manners generation of Republicans awoke the country to the 
wae t knewn. when this excuse was sense of that failure. The United States was forced 
offered e American. the Swede. th to accept a war for which at that time, there was no 
Dant German, that the Frenchman, the Span honorable alternative. That Mr. Madison was the 
iard and Portuguese, nay, that the African and tool of Napoleon,” the position assumed by such 
the As d been equally with the Ameri papers at the “Times” and “Courier” and not re- 
can citize 1 tl British subject, the victims of | pudiated by the government, is a point of view 
the impres nnv>’’* The insistence on this right, utterly inconsistent with the facts. Better said that 
so inco! { vitl the (Anglo Saxons’ ideals of Mr. Madison was the “victim of Napoleon” as the 

| Whie Part Lord Holla story of the Macon Bill No. 2 shows only too well. 
\ further consideration of the facts illustrates the 
( ( Repeal of the Stamp Act in American President’s desire for peace. 
1765. 7 ight about by Rockingham and that Shortly after the declaration of war which was 
el t Party which favored the American hastened by the submission of the Henrv Papers to 
ce ll appealed to this party in order to 
ha ca Tect | ideas on the Regency question ‘Ibid, p. 1427 

Thus the , brought into power a ministry favor The preamble was defeated by a vote of 76-55, and on 
- — ited primarily to English rather than to one of the clauses the government had a majority of only 

6 Sateen one vote. “Letters and Despatches of Lord Castlereagh.” 

Ai ss, 13th Cong., Vol. IIT, p. 1428, 1429. Series, Vol. II, p. 104. 
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Congress, President Madison instructed Mr. Russell, 
then the American minister in London, to stipulate 
for an armistice. Accordingly, in August, 1812, he 
attempted to arrange with Lord Castlereagh an 
armistice to begin in 60 days on the following con- 
ditions: (1) Repeal of the Orders in Council; 
(2) Discontinuing the impressment of persons from 
American vessels and restoring citizens of the United 
States already impressed; (3) the United States will 
pass a law prohibiting the employment of British 
seamen in the commercial or public service of the 
United States. These terms, eminently fair and con- 
ciliatory, were refused by Lord Castlereagh, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs who added, “I cannot 
refrain on one single point from expressing my sur- 
prise, namely that as a condition preliminary to even 
a suspension of hostilities the government of the 
United States should have thought fit to demand that 
the British government should desist from its ancient 
and accustomed practice of impressing British sea- 
men from the merchant ships of a foreign state, 
simply on the assurance that a law shall hereafter 
be passed to prohibit the employment of British sea- 
men in the public or commercial service of the United 
States .... the British government cannot con- 
sent to suspend the exercise of a right upon which 
the naval strength of the Empire mainly de- 
pends. ...”° As this attempt on the part of the 
United States failed, Mr. Monroe was again in- 
structed by President Madison to try and arrange 
for a suspension of hostilities. In his letter to Sir 
John B. Warren of July 27, 1812. he said, “I am 
instructed to inform you that it will be satisfactory 
to the President to meet the British government in 
such arrangements as may terminate without delay 
the hostilities which now exist between the United 
States and Great Britain.” * Such evidence would 
seem to indicate that President Madison’s attitude 
was very far from being one of hostile aggression. 
The next point to be considered is why England went 
to war, and more particularly why she continued it 
after the necessity for impressment had ceased, as 
it had, after the conclusion of peace with France, 
and after Napoleon had retired, for the time being, 
from an active part in European politics... The war 
was carried on with new vigor on England’s part, 
in spite of the fact that the need for impressing 
seamen no longer existed. If we analyse the situa- 
tion further, there appears evidence of a fragmentary 
but tangible character which certainly suggests. if 
it does not prove, what the real motives of England 
were in prosecuting this war against America. 

Talleyrand on his return to France, after his 
residence in America, made the statement that the 
United States must ultimately connect itself with 
the country from which it sprung,’ and the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy was no doubt looked for in 
England. Naturally, the latter nation observed 

6 Cobbett’s “ Political Register,’ Vol. XXIII, pp. 20, 25, 
48, 54. 

7Ibid, January 7, 1815. 

8 He had been sent to the island of Elba. 

® Lord Holland’s “ Reminiscences,” p. 39. 


with interest the course of events following the over- 
throw of the Federalists, for the political situation 
in America contained great possibilities. Without 
tracing here the causes which had created in New 
England a strong English party totally out of 
sympathy with the administrations of Presidents 
Jefferson and Madison, it is important to consider 
how far the disaffection in this section influenced 
the English government in the position it assumed 
towards President Madison and the Republican 


party. That the disunion sentiment which existed . 


in New England in 1812 and indeed prior to that 
time and from which even Daniel Webster was not 
free,'’ was looked upon by England as an oppor- 
tunity for regaining at least a part of the territory 
lost in the previous war, there is ample ground for 
believing. At all events, matters there were being 
cerefully followed. Referring’ to the conditions in 
New England, Erskine, the English ambassador, 
wrote to Canning on March 15, 1809, stating that 
“the differences and jealousies between the Eastern 
and Southern states would inevitably tend to a dis- 
solution of the Union which has been for some time 
talked of and has, of late, as I have heard, been 
seriously contemplated by many of the leading people 
in the Eastern Division.” *! The reluctance of the 
English government to submit the Henry Papers to 
Parliament, and Lord Liverpool's explanation re- 
garding these papers is convincing evidence that the 
situation in New England was being carefully 
watched with a view to turning it to good advantage 
when the proper moment should arrive. Captain 
Henry was sent in February, 1809, by Sir James 
Craig, the Governor of Canada, into New England 
for the purpose of keeping the Canadian government 
informed on the activities of the Federalists in that 
section. On May 5, 1812, Lord Holland in the 
House of Lords pointed out the improbability that 
Sir James Craig would have so employed Henry 
without instructions from his government, or trans- 
mitting to it the communications he had received; 
and he adverted to the fact that when Henry claimed 
his reward he presented a memorial to the Office of 
Lord Liverpool, referring to Sir James Craig for his 
conduct, and had in consequence received a letter 
from Lord Liverpool, the prime minister, recommend- 
ing him to Sir George Prevost, the successor of Sir 
James Craig, for a valuable office in Canada.’2. In 
answer to this, Lord Liverpool replied, “ that the 
government had no knowledge of the employment of 
the person in question, until many months after the 
transaction. It was true that a person named 
Lavater, going in 1808 frem Canada to the United 
States on his own business, had, of his own accord. 
opened a correspondence with the governor of 
Canada for the purpose of affording information. and 
his Lordship justified this proceeding by a detail of 
the menacing attitude with respect to the British 
possessions assumed by the United States. Sir James 

10 See Webster’s Letters, Van Tyne Collection: A speech 
prepared vs. the Enlistment Act, but never delivered. 

11 Parl. Blue Book, 1812, XV, p. 379. 

12 Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XXIII, p. 111f. 
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Much 


Henry thither in February, 1809. 
ppeared in the papers was false and un 
} ; 


it as far as the authentic 
ist contend that the 


instructions 


directions were no 


oe discontent. With respect to the re 
f Captain Henry, as he had a recommen 
Sir James Craig, backed by some very 
ersons In London he had he ld it 
was mentioned in the correspond 

Sir George Prevost. It was not after 


1 consistent with delicacy to say anything 
n the least have reflected upon th 
Sir James Craig, who had returned home 
ernment under mortal distemper, ind 
few months.” 
to remembe r that 


when Captain 
t Into New 


England, Great Britain 
1 States were at peace, and important 
r settling the existing differences be 
countries were pending. In these 
Captain Henry's mission was unques- 
ih of the law of nations. As Sir 
illed Henry when he understood that 
were taking a favorable turn. this 
Earl of Lauderdale pointed out, 
w he had been violating the law of 
lowever that mav be. Lord Liverpool's 


ination of this unhappy affair taken 
th other events happe ning in his ad 
course of 


d seem to indicate a 


once coherent and in 


be comes at 


Through the publicity given to the Henr 
ede party in New England assumed, 
Englishmen, an importance which 


proportions to its real strength—a 
1g which was undoubtedly encouraged 

Press Thus we find in Cobbett’s 
ter the following statement: “In my 

| took great pains to endeavor to in 
Ro Highness to distrust the statements 
power of the English 


issured you that the 


prints as to the 
United States. ] 
England was engaged in promulgating a 
ptions with regard to the opinions ot 
Ameri Letter addressed to the 

And again, “I ve rily believe, that 

red on the war, and that it was after 
ed, under the impression that the States 


divide, and that a part of them were 
] 


this country against the Federal gov- 
such was th general belief in this 
torious. The mischievous falsehood 


in the disappointment and malice of the 
Noblesse, who are by 
lebate Vol. XXIII, p. 11 
Debat: Vol. AXNTTI, p. 23. 
: tical Register, 


both countries 


August 8, 1812: Cobbett 
seditious 
fighting for the liberty of the 
ll informed in matters relating to Amer 
ent many years, and the fact of his im 
was quite capable of embarras 


Newgate prison eharged with “ 


engaged in 


to be fairly charged with being the chief cause of 
the war.” The 
attitude of 
England immediately 
shown to New 


following illustrations indicate the 
England toward the 
before the war. The favor 
England merchants by the English 
government when the 
in effect 
the laws of their country under a public promise of 
British protection. On April 11, 1808, instructions 


Federalists in New 


‘embargo’”’ was in force was, 
an invitation to American citizens to break 


were sent to the commanders of British ships of war 
nd privateers not to molest neutral ships “ which 
an illicit trade, without bearing the 
customary ship’s document and papers.” ‘' Also on 
the 26th of October. 1813, the British 
ernment issued an order in Council authorizing 
the governors of the British West India Islands to 
to American vessels for the importa 
tion and exportation of certain enumerated articles; 
order, it 
‘whatever importations 
United Stites 
confined to the 


* 18 


should engage in 


gov- 


grant licenses 
but in the instructions accompanying the 
was expre ssly provided, that 
were proposed to be made from thi 
of America, should be by licenses, 
ports in the eastern states exclusively. 

In spite of the denial of the 
ment (which had succeeded the 
regarding 


Liverpool govern 
Perceval ministry ) 
imperialistic designs in America, one is 
inclined to believe, after a further consideration of 
the facts, that Cobbett’s opinion, as noted above, was 
not entirely the result of political 
obsession of the mind. 

In the British declaration of war presented in 
the House of Commons, February 8, 1818, it was 
specifically stated that “ No desire of conquest or 


. : , . 
other ordinary motive of aggression has been or can 


spleen, or an 


he with any color of reason, in this case imputed to 
Great Britain.’’*® Whatever the intention of the 
ministry may have been at the outset, it is evident 
that its subsequent course entirely contradicted this 
statement. The seizure of all Maine east of the 
Penobscot, including many islands off the coast which 
were held on the ground that they were British 
territory under the Treaty of 1783, was certainly 
not in accordance with the intentions professed in 
the declaration. This was affected possibly, with 
the expectation that those inhabitants of Maine who 
had lately sworn allegiance to His Majesty *° could 
be depended upon for their support. Likewise 
Pakenham’s assault on New Orleans before the news 
of the Treaty of Ghent had reached the United 
States, coupled with the fact that English commis- 
sioners were instructed to try and settle questions 
of boundary on an “uti possidetis” *' basis, is a strong 
argument that territorial 


aggrandizement was very 


Ibid, June 3, 1815. 

Annals of Congress, 13th Cong., Vol. III p 1462. 

See the proclamation of the Governor of Bermuda, 
lated January 14, 1814; the instructions from the British 
Secretary for Affairs, dated 1812. 
Quoted, Annals of Congress, 13th Cong., Vol. ITY, p. 1464.) 

’Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XXIV, p. 363 ff 

20 London Times,” February 11, 1815. 
‘Status quo ante bellum ” 


Foreign November 9, 


was the basis on which it 
was finally agreed to negotiate. 
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much in the minds of the English ministry. Indeed, 
Wellington’s letter to Lord Liverpool, November 9, 
1814, is conclusive on this point: “I have already 
told you and Lord Bathurst that I feel no objection 
in going to America, though I don’t promise myself 
much success there. ... Why stipulate for ‘ uti 
possidetis?’ You can get no territory; indeed, the 
state of your military operations, however creditable, 
does not entitle you to demand any. . If you had 
territory, as I hope you will soon have New Orleans, 
I should prefer to insist upon the cession of that 
province as a separate article, than upon ‘uti 
possidetis’ as a principle of negotiation.” ** This 
letter indicates that the government had plans re- 
garding America which it was anxious to have carried 
out by no mediocre general, and secondly, it implies 
that there was to be an attack on New Orleans which, 
if successful, would have placed England in perma- 
nent possession of that important territory, provided 
the American commissioners could have been per- 
suaded to treat on an “ uti possidetis ” basis. Well- 
ington’s suggestion was to the same end.** 

Indeed the attempt to capture New Orleans, taken 
in conjunction with Lord Castlereagh’s desire to have 
the peace negotiations conducted on an “ uti pos- 
sidetis ’ basis, are matters which deserve a more 
detailed consideration. Adams in his “Life of 
Gallatin” shows very clearly from the Castlereagh 
correspondence that it was Lord Bathurst’s plan, if 
the Americans should assent to the “ uti possidetis ” 
basis, to give the United States, Castine and Machias 
then held by the British, and claim Michilimackinac 
and Fort Niagara and the northern angle of Maine. 
It is likewise possible that the invasion of Louisiana 
was conceived with similar intent. Not until 
November 26, ** 1814, did the British commissioners 
definitely agree not to insist on the basis of “ uti 
possidetis ” as a sine qua non, and the British gov- 
ernment was so disappointed and irritated at its fail- 
ure to win this point that it considered seriously the 
advisability of sending Wellington to America 
to conduct the campaign. Inasmuch as_ the 
only points of importance held by the British at the 
beginning of the negotiations were Forts Michili- 
mackinac and Niagara, and as the Americans held 
Fort Amherstburg and the adjacent country, it is 
difficult to understand why Lords Bathurst and 
Castlereagh were so anxious to treat on an “ uti 
possidetis ” basis when they had apparently so little 
to gain. In view of these facts it seems probable, 
as may be inferred from the extract of Wellington’s 
letter quoted above, that the English ministry enter- 
tained hopes of gaining Louisiana and that General 
Pakenham, instructed in their schemes. was sent out 
to take New Orleans at any cost. There was not 
sufficient time between November 26, the date on 
which the English commissioners at Ghent agreed 


22 Letters and Despatches of Lord Castlereagh, 3d Series, 
Vol. IT, p. 88. 


23 For further information see Letters and Despatches of 
Castlereagh, 3d Series, Vol. Il, p. 169 ff. 


24 Annals of Congress, 13th Cong., Vol. III. p. 1399. 


‘ 


not to insist on the “ uti possidetis ” basis, and De- 
cember 25, the date of the arrival of Pakenham at 
New Orleans, to acquaint the latter with the failure 
of Castlereagh’s plan to have the negotiations con- 
ducted on a basis, which, if the battle of New 
Orleans had been successful, would have been most 
advantageous to the English cause.** 

But the Liverpool ministry committed itself. still 
further, as we have already intimated, by continuing 
the war with America after peace ** had been made 
with France. If the United States had gone to war 
to aid Napoleon, and if the practice of impressment 
had been necessary for the successful prosecution of 
that war, why could not England then have made 
peace “ without the sacrifice of her maritime rights 
or without an injurious submission to France.” *‘— 
the two reasons assigned by the ministry for enter- 
ing the war. In other words, although the original 
causes were eliminated by the Treaty of Paris, the 
conflict was continued with new energy.** In the 
Regent’s speech, delivered in the House of Lords on 
November 8, the ministry professed to be desirous 
for peace, but again laid itself open to the charge 
of insincerity by its choice of language. In com- 
menting on this speech in the House of Lords on 
November 24, the Duke of Norfolk said, “ The 
speech of the Prince Regent . . . stated the anxious 
desire of His Royal Highness to put an end to hos- 
tilities with America; and if such was the desire of 
the government they would naturally refrain from 
every unnecessary expression which was calculated 
to irritate instead of producing reconciliation. In 
the speech it was stated that the Americans had been 
the unprovoked aggressors. . There were reports 
too, that the war was carried on, not for the support 
of our maritime rights or of any great principle. 
but merely for the aggrandizement of our territories 
in that country.*® But there is additional evidence 
respecting the insincerity of the British ministry for 
peace which caused Mr. Monroe to write to the com- 
missioners at Ghent, stating that it appeared to the 
President that the war on England’s part had “a 
new object.” *° 


25 In the diplomatic negotiations preceding the war, Eng 
land, acting on behalf of Spain, tried to make the United 
States give up her claims to the Floridas. Had the United 
States acquiesced, it is not improbable that England would 
have become possessed of this territory in return for the 
part she played in restoring the Bourbons to the Spanish 
throne. This would have placed the United States between 
a British Canada and a British Florida and Louisiana—a 
project which had been formerly suggested by George III 
himself during the Revolutionary War. (See Corr. of Geo. 
IIf and Lord North, Vol. Il; also Cobbett’s Political Regis- 
ter, Jan. 4, 1812.) (See H. E. Egerton’s * 
Policy,” p.. 228.) 

26 Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814. 

27 Hansard’s Debates, XXIV, p. 363 ff, Declaration of War. 

28 American commissioners were in London at this time 
trying to arrange terms. 


29 Hansard’s Debates, Vol. XXIX, p. 494. 


80 Correspondence of Monroe to the Commissioners at 
Ghent during July and August, 1814. 
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Che ypeared in the “ Courier” on June 2, 1814, 
1 Ss] vered in the House of Commons on the 
evenll tore ind attributed to Sir Joseph Yorke. 
one < Lords of the Admiralty: “Sir Joseph 
York« served that although one great enemy ot 
this « Buonaparte, had been de posed, there was 
anot! yentleman whose de position was necessary 
to our terest, he meant Mr. President Madison, and 
wit! vy to that deposition a considerable naval! 
force be kept up, especially in the Atlantic 
\ ft ons from the “Times” of the last tw: 
wt : 1. 1814, reflect a similar sentiment o! 
uncon ng hostility. ‘“‘It is understood that 
part mv in France will be transferred to 
An Ch \merican government is i! 
poil much a tyranny ‘though we are 
fat g it is so horrible a one) as was that 
of B nd as we firmly urged the principle 
o! with Buonaparte. so to be consistent witl 
oul must in like manner maintain the doc 
tr e with James Madison. . 5 eee 
we d hat a vigorous effort on our part will 
nil power of a faction, alike hostile t 
Brit to America? Is not the time pr 
, nnn gale fae as RADA 
Jon Usui Wit IROMAM IPO WS 


pitious for winning back at least the sounder and 
better part of the Americans with the country from 
whence they sprung?” *! 

Again in the same paper a few months later: The 
ill-organized association is on the eve of dissolution; 


and the world is speedily to be delivered of the 
mischievous example of a government founded 
on 1 democratic rebellion.” Such was the 


language, as Cobbett says “ Of the favored and pat 
ronized part of the British pres3.” 

These observations that England 
largely influenced by expectations of 
aggrandizement in the War of 1812, 
insistence on preserving the right 


was only 


indicate was 
territorial 

and that her 
of impressment 
a pretext for deeper schemes. The acute 
New England offered every 
facility for the promotion of such a policy as I have 
tried to indicate existed. Had 
even successful, it 


political situation in 
such a policy been 
could hardly have 
succeeded in procuring “the lasting tranquility of 
the civilized world ”’ an opinion which, to-day, finds 
both sides of the Atlantic by those 
the hopes ispirations of the 


temporarily 


verification on 


who 


re cognize and 


\merican nation. 
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BY PROFESSOR TENNEY FRANK, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


The Teaching of Roman History. 


Roman history was fond of n 
nsion in Hegelian terms But 
{ tion works itself out in some 
over the heads of men,” the his 
tion of estimating causes and 
lef te futile Hegelianism, therefor 
ts popularity after the days 
S( \t least in his picture 
‘ S \lommsen modified the doctrin 
S right ” into something 
whoever doe By does right Xe 
s law.’ which Mr. Adams has 
r 1 Caesar ,and other Roman 
truments of the superior Roman civ 
egitimate absorption of peoples still 
After Darwin it becam: 
OO upon Rome’s growth as 
trii of survival, “red in tooth 
vas assumed that Rome ind 
( by the very law of nature, and 
must necessarily go under. Later 
t] economic studies tended to define 
tl terms of national mercantilism. espe 
( modern nations assumed the burden of 
direct petition and of furthering “ dollar 
liplor [In political history this tendency has 
freque1 been interpreted in the comprehensive 
philos of Treitschke, which maintained that 
tate 1 duty bound to create and maintain full 
Doctrine and Mommsen’s law, 1914 





IV. 


opportunities of development for its citizens, regard 
ess oft rules, and accepted ethical 
doctrines. This the ory, made in the land of research, 
has been adopted even unconsciously in a 
ber of 


commonly 


vast num- 


studies in Roman history, and constantly 


sserts itself whenever research articles are hastily 
culled by makers of popular histories. Even the 
ibiquitous Rassenk ampf protrudes into this field, 


though the Romans were extremely obtuse in matters 
of race prejudice and | doubt not that the 
discovered supersaturation theory will soon 
invade the field; but that at least will « asily be routed. 

Now it is particularly the 
pansion which 


] 
newly 


history of Rome’s ex- 
invited the hy potheses of the 

partly Rome's history is 
far enough removed to permit of a detached analysis, 
partly because there is a certain logical s« quence in the 
tacts presente d. 


SINnGit 


has 


reneralitv-monger, because 


Rome’s expansion, however, is not a 
phenomenon created by nature for the benefit of 
the philosopher. It is the result of a series of unat- 
tached experiments in government undertaken now by 

Quoted Cobbett’s 


from Political Register, 


January 7 


S15 


Cobbett’s Pol. Reg.., 

his point of view becomes stronger when it is consid- 
ered that the British Ghent were con- 
stantly seeking additions to Canadian territory, e.g., North 
ern Maine and a large portion of the N. W. 
Dept. Corresp. Annals of 
», TSRi. 


‘Proclam. of the 


January 7, 18] 


Commissk 


mers at 


territory. See 


Congress, 13th Congress, Vol. III, 


Admiralty Office, April 30, 1814. 
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a monarchy, now by a democracy, now by an aris- 
tocracy. And all the passions and instincts of human 
nature found play in the arena. Much greed there 
was and not a little generosity; at times the state 
bullied its neighbors, at times it played the gentle- 
man. Usually it earned the name of observing its 
contracts, but not always. In short it will be time 
to write a philosophy of history that will explain 
the facts of Rome’s growth when a satisfactory 
science has been created out of the psychology of 
the individual, but hardly before. Meanwhile the 
student of Rome’s territorial expansion will do well 
to avoid generalizing formulae, and study the par- 
ticular facts that are of importance in each epoch. 

The group of people that inhabited Latium seems 
for centuries to have been an inert body politically, 
until in fact, about the middle of the fourth century, 
B.C. Then a ferment released latent forces and 
within a century made the tribe master over Italy— 
an area at least a hundred times that of the original 
tribe. In another century the tribe was lord of the 
Mediterranean world from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the plateau of Anatolia. Of a long-continued 
period of quiescence and narrow confinement, arch- 
aeology speaks in fairly clear terms. The civiliza- 
tion that preceded the Etruscan immediately north 
of Latium was Villanovian, and not Latin; and south 
of Latium the tribe did not reach far enough in the 
early days to fall under the direct influence of the 
Greek civilization represented by Cumae. Its aver- 
sion to the sea, its deep-seated love for the soil, its 
peculiar penchant for regularity and strict formality 
lead us to believe that those early centuries were 
times of no great political turmoil. 

How Rome gained the ascendency over the rest 
of the Latin tribe we shall probably not learn. Livy 
himself warns us that his first six books are mere 
legend, and the man who would sift the kernel of 
history out of legend should compare Thidrech’s 
saga with Jordanes, or the Chanson de Roland with 
Einhard. Pais has sufficiently illustrated the danger 
of reconstructing history from tradition. Need- 
less to say, if the various parts of the Latin 
tribe had fought each other as continuously as early 
legend would have us believe, the Latins could hardly 
have saved their fertile plain from the envious tribes 
that looked down hungrily from the bare limestone 
ridges of the Sabine and Volscian Mountains. Rome’s 
ascendency in Latium was probably not acquired by 
sweeping some fifty cities out of existence, as tradi- 
tion would have it. What was more important 
in the work than Rome’s own aggression, was the 
pressure from invading enemies which compelled the 
tribesmen of the Latin plains to seek fortified hills. 
This evolved a number of city-states out of a unified 
tribe hitherto well scattered in a number of village 
communities. Among the city-states thus developed, 
Rome gained doubly fast in population because of 
her peculiarly advantageous position; and gain in 
population naturally entailed increase of military 
power and prestige. 

About 342 B.C., Rome, without regard for the 
rest of the Latins, formed an alliance with the far 


distant Capua, a city fully as populous as Rome, 
and, like her, hard pressed by troublesome mountain 
tribes. We do not know the real purposes of this 
alliance, but since it was made by the Roman senate 
and involved Rome in a war with Capua’s enemy, 
we may believe that it contemplated a united defense 
of an exposed frontier. However the passage of 
Roman troops through their boundaries caused dis- 
affection among the Latins and eventually a revolt 
against Rome, which led at once to civil war and 
presently to the subjection of all Latins to Rome. 
The importance of this war lay not so much 
in the extension of territory as in the nature of the 
government that Rome created for the conquered. 
The Roman Senate, still under the control of 
patricians, though liberalized by no small admixture 
of influential plebeians, organized a new federation 
with rare wisdom and _ self-control. To the 
prudence and liberality of these men was due in large 
measure Rome's peculiar capacity to expand. The 
nearer cities were accorded Roman citizenship while 
allowed autonomy. Cities further removed or un- 
friendly were also allowed autonomy, but with cer- 
tain privileges temporarily subtracted. This form 
of citizenship was considered probationary, so that 
it contained an invitation to good behavior. Colonies 
of friendly agriculturists were planted on _ the 
frontier, and for these, settlers were drawn not only 
from Rome, but also from the allies. The colonies, 
therefore, served both as a cementing force within 
the state and a garrison against the enemy. Finally, 
subjected tribes which could not be incorporated into 
the state were attached by a firm alliance. No tribute 
was exacted, little territory was confiscated at con- 
quest, autonomy was granted, but Rome insisted upon 
a contribution of troops for the federal army. And, 
since Rome directed the army, this amounted to a 
recognition of Rome’s suzerainty in foreign affairs. 
Obviously this federation, with its various classes, 
readily adapted itself to the needs of the members. 
Combining liberality with firmness, it soon attracted 
the attention of neighboring tribes who saw that mem- 
bership was a safeguard against brigandage. Its 
prestige therefore increased rapidly. 

The incorporation of Central Italy into the federa- 
tion resulted from the ‘contest with Samnium. The 
Samnite wars grew out of a simple misunderstanding 
about the boundary line. Each side strengthened 
itself as far as possible by alliances until all of Italy 
from the Arno to Magns. Graecia was involved, and 
consequently when Rome won through better organi- 
zation and more dogged pertinacity, she could incor- 
porate the greater part of Italy in her federation. 

There can be little doubt that the mainspring of 
the early expansion was a desire to organize in favor 
of peace rather than to conquer for the sake of ex- 
ploitation. In fact, the spirit of law-abidingness that 
later made Rome the world’s lawgiver, early ex- 
pressed itself in a rule of international justice which 
forbade wars of aggression. The same spirit, in- 
deed, demanded that exact justice be meted out to 
any neighbor which played at aggression to Rome's 
hurt. Hence, Rome seldom compromised when in- 
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jured. S irried out her wars until the initiating 
party tted her principle or surrendered its 
foreig! to Rome 
How h the emergence of democr icy int 
ear third ntury, new spirit is noticeable 
Rom«¢ vior. ‘To an unusual degree Rome now 
took 1 ressive in a war that brought Py rrhus 
ga ind again in the first contest with 
( When the Greek city of Thurii—former] 
larentum appr aled for a place mn 
Ron tion, Rome's popular issembly, whic! 
had ntly won full legislative power, over 
rod ructions of the Senate and granted th 
req larentum prote sted, declared war, ina 
pre ired the services of th E pirot gener 
Pyr I new hot-headed democracy it Rom« 
found with little experience at leadership and 
1ij volved in a war with Greek phalanxes 
nd r became famous for Roman defeats. The 
9 rat leader, Appius Claudius, had 
1 he disgruntled senate not to abandor 
| peace with a victorious enemy 
| bbornness again won th day and 
P mpelled to desert his paymaster 
\\ 1 of settlement came, the senate for 
t 1 administrative affairs largely in its 
was the Senate that made the terms 
he South Italian Greeks As usua 
peace ind a lasting organizatior 
pr mmediate material gain. It asked th 
G1 en those that had been capt ired dur 
g er the Roman federation on terms 
Or course they becam« subject 
was the director of the feder 
I 1 thev were accorded ver\ 
they were excused even from 
! \t end of this war the federatior 
\pennines to the very souther1 
| 
the south brought her into co 
t ghbors that soon presented tangled 
1 was an independent city 
Ss » miles from the Italian coast 
( ! \i meant a possible control of the 
the Sicilian Straits. Hence Carthag: 
I ed two-thirds of Sicily. cove i 
ye f the city, for Carthage. unlike Rome. en 
TAG ely in maritime trade. Now that all 
t Sout rn It ily had entered the Rom 
ic excellent terms, Messana realized that 
t t grasp of Carthage and the con 
5 f Carthage by doing likewis« 
| ed to Rome for admission and 
! f the Punic garrison already in the city. 
! wakened long discussion at Rom 
‘T n yosed expansion and for plausib] 
ré eptance of Messana would clearly in 
ve te | 1 war the end of which could 
ni ind the costs of the war must be 
defraved xtra tribute levied on the land of which 
senat re large holders. Sicilian land was not 
wanted lonization: Romans would not hear of 
settli far from home. Nor did Roman farmers 


desire to see Sicilian grain brought into their market. 
Finally there was ever present the conviction that war 
threatened the 

The Senate, 
old aristocratic policy em- 


bred popular leaders whose prestige 
life of the Senate. 
therefore, supported the 


very oligarchical 
ploving the federation as an instrument of peace and 
solidarity rather than of exploitation and adventure. 
However, the democratic assembly once more went 
its own way, and voted the request. We are told 
that popular and chauvinistic 
politicians spoke to the populace of national glory, 


ambitious leaders 
increase ol empire, and even of booty to be gained 
bv the Rome was 
never far from autocracy, and the purest democracy 


soldiers. Popular sovereignty at 


was nearest imperialism. 


The war which ensued, lasted for twenty-four 
vears, involving a frightful loss of life and un 


dreamed-of « xpenditures. When it was over even the 
Senate, burdened y state debt, was will 
ing to abandon the ancestral policy of exempting new 
acquisitions from tribute. It took 
Punic Sicily on the terms that Carthage 
it, that is, 


rental could be collected. The Sicilian cities became 


with a heavy 
possession of 
had held 


practically as a state domain from which 


not the allies and “ equals”’ of Rome, members of a 
They property 
to be exploited to the advantage of her treasury; 
ind Sicily had to be held by a standing army against 
revolt and 
democracy. 


defensive federation. were Rome’s 


invasion. Rome was now an imperial 
The impulsive decision of the popular 
assembly had changed the very nature of the Roman 
constitution. 
The Second 


is Wwe l] as 


War 


toman sources, 


Punic according to Greek 
a war of revenge directed 
the Barcids, and Rome had to face 
or no she wished to. A word, however, 
in place the treaty of the Ebro 
[It is more than likely 
advocated by Mar- 
Spain were one by 
and included in the 


was, 
igainst Rome by 
it whether 
may be regarding 
which furnished the pretexts. 
that the 


St ile S. 


Ebro-treaty was first 
whose trading ports in 
one being seized by Carthage, 
Punic 


mare clausum. Marseilles was at this time 
Rome’s best friend. She was too weak to resist 
Carthage alone, so in order to save northern Spanish 
commerce for the open door area, that is, for her 


own possible advantage “ she 


sought Rome’s support. 
She could not directly appeal to Rome’s commercial 
interests, had none worth mentioning. 
gut she could report to Rome the gossip her mer- 
chants heard in Spain, that Hasdrubal was training 
a strong Spanish army for the sake of 
Italy; and that argument 
Rome to act. 


since Rome 


invading 
was an which induced 
The result was a treaty in which 
Hasdrubal promised (doubtless to Marseilles, and) 
to Rome not to cross the Ebro in arms. This treaty 
was, therefore, meant to mark the limits of Punic 
Marseillaise trade, and did not in 
Rome's “sphere of influence.” 

The actual war between Rome and Carthage broke 
out when, and only when, Hannibal was ready, and 
it need not concern us what the pretexts were. 
During the war Rome occupied Spain purely for 
strategic reasons, and she was compelled for the same 


aggression 


upon 


anvwav define 
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reasons to continue in occupancy after the war. She 
made it a dependency of practically the same kind 
as Sicily, once more taking over a legacy of imperial- 
ism from Carthage. 

Rome’s entry into Greece and Eastern politics fur- 
nishes one of the most fascinating topics in her long 
history, and the story illustrates in striking fashion 
how quickly the performance may fall short of the 
promise in international politics. Two inheritors 
of Alexander the Great, Philip V of Macedonia and 
Antiochus III of Syria, were at the end of the third 
century B.C., busy dividing the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean cities between them. The weak states that 
were being plundered asked Rome for help, particu- 
larly against the worse aggressor, Philip. This time 
the populace, overwhelmed by the distresses of the 
Punic war, voted against the appeal. The Senate, 
however, under the influence of the masterful Scipio, 
urged participation in the Greek coalition of defense. 
It was understood from the first that Rome's aid 
must be a free gift and that she should not be in- 
demnified by any increase of territory East of the 
Adriatic. The inducements that appealed to Scipio 
were therefore not directly material, but they were 
nevertheless sufficient. At this very time the admira- 
tion for Greek literature and art was boundless at 
Rome, and there were many Senators who, in 
their enthusiasm for things Greek would gladly heed 
any appeal for aid from Greece. Then, too, mem- 
bership in a Greek coalition would once and for all 
secure Rome recognition as a civilized nation, and 
lift the Romans from the opprobrious position of 
barbari. There was also a very strong political 
argument. Philip was a disagreeable neighbor. He 
was at this very time breaking treaties and subjugat- 
ing neutrals without provocation. And obviously 
the state that breaks its contracts must become a 
pariah among nations. The reader has an example 
near enough at hand. Rome, therefore, being a no 
distant neighbor of Philip’s, had a legitimate place 
in the defensive alliance against him. 

Rome at first played a subordinate part in the war, 
satisfied to follow the initiative of Pergamum and 
Rhodes. But it soon became apparent that Rome’s 
army was the real force in the coalition; and Philip, 
after his defeat, insisted on treating through the only 
power that could actually guarantee the enforcement 
of the terms. Thus it came about that although 
Rome received no portion of the territory taken from 
Philip, she became the chief guarantor of the docu- 
ment, which liberated a score of Greek common- 
wealths and defined the limits of Philip’s empire. 
And when Antiochus [II dashed northward to seize 
a part of the Asiatic territory that Philip had been 
forced to give back, it was Rome that became the 
spokesman of the smaller nations, and issued a kind 
of “ Monroe Doctrine” in a wide-spread decree that 
“Henceforth no Greek shall be subject to anyone.” 
To support that pronouncement, the coalition was 
forced into a war with the great Antiochus, and now 
of course Rome had to bear the brunt of the contest. 
Antiochus was driven back to Syria, and the dis- 
puted territory divided between Pergamum, Rhodes, 


and a number of free cities. The Scipios now sup- 
posed their work done. Rome, having freed the 
Greeks and checked the despots that threatened the 
Hellenic cities, withdrew her armies to Italy to let 
the Greeks exercise their new-found liberties. 

The task was too great. At least a hundred sep- 
arate states had been directly affected by that “ Con- 
gress of Vienna,’ and, needless to say, not a few 
were dissatisfied. These began to ask whether Rome 
actually cared to support the Eastern settlement 
since she had not claimed for herself an acre of 
territory in the East. Presently the Scipios fell 
from power, and largely because of their eastern 
policy. Sentimental politics were expensive and 
brought no solid return in cash. The disgruntled 
populace accordingly flocked to the support of 
Cato, a man who believed in favorable balance 
sheets. 

Under the new regime, eastern disputes—and very 
many arose—began to be handled in summary 
fashion. The Senate tacked on a “ Platt amendinent ” 
to its “Monroe Doctrine,” in an edict commanding 
Achaea to consult Rome’s wishes in its foreign re- 
lations. This edict, of course, made Achaea a Roman 
protectorate, and before long the theory began to 
take shape that Rome’s eastern allies—the states that 
had once honored Rome by accepting her in their 
coalition—were after all subject allies bound to 
recognize Rome as suzerain in foreign affairs. Per 
seus, the new King of Macedonia, first revolted 
against this rigid regime. He was deposed and his 
kingdom cut up into republics. These republics wer 
overturned in 181 by a pretender, who in turn was 
deposed by Rome. Now Macedonia became a 
province, a result which the Scipios had neither de- 
sired nor foreseen. 

The half-century which followed was a period of 
extreme vacillation. The Senate felt that its very 
existence was being endangered by the acquisition 
of a subject empire, for Spain in particular was 
demonstrating the need of permanent standing armies 
and military rule not contemplated by the old 
oligarchic constitution, while the responsibilities 
assumed in the East were dragging the Senate ever 
further into entangling disputes. At times the Senate 
tried to shirk the obligations which only accumulated. 
At times it would act with severity, though in gen- 
eral refusing to extend the state’s domain It 
allowed itself to be insulted for fifteen years by the 
Egyptian king. In Achaea it punished disobedience, 
but refused to assume the burden of government. 
Carthage it crushed in a fit of jealous fear, but again 
avoided extension of territory so far as it possibly 
could. It aided Marseilles, a faithful ally, to sub- 
due neighboring mountain tribes, but took no terri- 
tory for Rome. Nor was the democracy more defi- 
nitely expansionistic when it came into power. The 
Gracchi, to be sure, believed in colonizing and 
utilizing for state purposes the domains of the state, 
but their program was mainly concerned with in- 
ternal improvements, and seems to contain no refer- 
ence to enlarging the empire. There was some 
growth during the period, but very little due to 
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Kingdom of Pergamum wW is were far-reaching from the first, appears from 
ifter its boundaries had s negotiations with Ariovistus before the war, his 
Southern France a strip of ter demand for a five-year term, his unusual act In secur 
d to Spain, but Auverg oe tl province for himself even during tha year 01 
, well have been clai ( sulship to prevent thie ippointment of an 
And the Jugurthine war whi terloper. his early levy of new legions without th 
Numidia was forced upo ermission of the Senate, the diplomatic move by 
\ ae in | . v } Helvetians were enveigied into hostilities 
r half of tl ond when they might simply have been compelled by 
to remain at home, and his encampment upon 
! \ <ind beg G l ) fter the first summer s impalign was 
eri i | id ra a 
profited from publi if however, (Caesar opened expansionist 
r meal then as now program in a manner that recalls the triumph-hunter 
| s when e revel - the statesman emerged as soon as he set his hand 
ds of Mithradates to tl task of organizing what he had conqu red. 
( +}, capit lict« i He t once I indoned the short Sigt ted methods ot 
Neston! 1 4 s da nd reverted to the precedents set by the 
oO of the fourth centurv. Though ivowedly 
ery found an ¢ ecessor f the Gracchi, he distinguished himself 
minted wi ejecting at once the Gracchan system of tax 
ctr mal gat ring which Pompe) had imposed pon the East 
en nd w li behest of the equites Wit the Oriental 
Rome's past _ ril ple of dominium in solo pi a he would 
© . | ef octensit ( not ng to do The nati Gra S were left 
+ to nacify t n full rights of ownership He even proved by his 
( T nancial oper | bestowal of citizenship ind high offices of 
ait . lid his wot ipon many Gauls, that he looked upon th 
A « vas enlarged: pr neciais not as subjects to be exploited for thi 
ranized. Pontus + profit of the conqueror, but as possibl candidates 
i b slight juggling tor iu Roman citizenship in the near future. Sub 
Svria. the old Kinedor juently dictator he worked along the same lines 
Roman territorv and erywhert He abolished the Gracchan-Pompeian 
Che contract system « tax-svystem in the East. substituting an organization 
iodified forn : might protect the provincials igainst their 
ke wer r aster: and in his colonization he worked toward 
‘ thi ipitalists | nification and amalgamation of the whole empire 
r than the elevation of Rom: and Italy In 
. irst candid ac word, the new empire was to be a territorial state in 
Republic carried to far which everv part should be able to attain to its full 
We mav evel ssert v pacity ol Roman rights and privileges 
‘ . stigated | But even Caesar was incapable oft restoring the 
—. considerations life and meaning of citizenship. He was bound 
; . oan the stor v the consequences of Rome’s over-growth. From 
ed—perhaps ove day that the democracy abandoned the old fed 
1 i a new and erationa] policy and ad ypted the Oriental system of 
Rhine He also ki cquiring ubject-peoples, which could not be 
; urees 1d me ; ssimilated into the body politic, the necessity of an 
, mor euratelv that Oriental despotism became ever more pressing. And 
he must have been cleat Caesar, by his own ambitious conquests, only forced 
the pressing need of tl himself to take the final step. Thus, despite sacred 
r intern ae ce and ef rules, a restraining constitution, a consciously ob 
1 not new acquisitions I ructing aristocracy, the Roman people, led now by 
‘ly career of Caesar as glamour, now by instinct, now by treasonable leaders, 
wt of the revolutionary ‘ ad stumbled on unwittingly and falteringly into 
ize Egpt and to thw ever-increasing dominion until the unwieldy empire 
in Spain, and in his consul required by very necessity a military autocracy. 
solely for personal ends, 
must ( sar was still an ambitious and BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
time when he procured thi Mommsen is and must still be used. Even pupils 
G We may also be reasonably sure in the secondary schools read him with avidity, but 
that | his plans for a complete conquest the teacher will do well to guide the reading and 


G set foot in his province. That his correct impressions. The story of Rome’s expan- 
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| Thirtieth Ammual Meeting of the American lalistoricall 
| Association 


Chicago, December 29, 30, 31, 1914, Headquarters Auditorium Hotel 


PROGRAM, Chairman, Prof. Dana C. Munro 


.\y, DECEMBER 29. Frederick Dunecalf, University of Texas, “Some Effects 
the Council of Oriental Environment in the Kingdom of Jerusalem.” 
History. Albert H. Lybyer, University of Illino “ The Influence 
| Olmstead. of the Rise of the Ottoman Turks Upon the Routes of 
Dre (Theological Seminary, “Fresh Y ental Trade.” ; 
L ’ { of the Earliest Assyrian Period’ Theodore F. Jones, New York University, “ The Turco- 
termann. University of Wisconsin, “ The Venetian Treaty ol 1540.” 
: I 1) of Ancient Culture.’ Robert H. Lord, Harvard University, The Winning of 
( th College, “ Hadrian and His Reign the Amu \ Chapter in the History ot Russo-Chinese Re 
in A it History in ‘ 1 lat s 
\ttitude Towards Peace a - pn Annual Meeting. 
8.15 p.m. General History. Fullerton Hall, the Art In- 
Eneland stitute of Chicago. 
B. White Chairman, President Andrew C, McLaughlin 
14 Holvoke College, “ Maxim Frederick Jackson Turner, Harvard University, “ The Sig 
fter the Black Death.” nificance of Sectionalism in American History.’ 
Colles Legal Practice n the Charles W. Colby, MeGill Univers ty, The Earlier Rela 
tions of England and Belgium.” 
Cc College. 4 Reform of th James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, “ The 
’ Eastern Mediterranean and the Earliest Civilization in 
versity of Missouri, “ Muni Europe.” 
of 1381 in England.” Samuel N. Harper, formerly lecturer in Russian History 


| Institutions in University of Liverpool, “ The Russian 
Nationalists.” 


Andrew C. MeLaughlin. 10 p.m. Smoker. The University Club 
Yale versity, “One Hundred Years THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31. 
age : Wemdsabiit Universite. * Demian 10.30 a.m. Conference. 
Bars 1850-60.” . Chairman, Prof. H. Morse Stephens. 
ce . Urekinetes Df C6. “Oabinel Paper by George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan University, * The 
. Opportunities and the Needs of Napoleonic Research in 
4 ; \I — America.” 
bey 5 Discussion by Professors Lingelbach, Coffin, Ford and 
; ; Johnston. 
; : hl ‘ae ae 10.30 a.m. Mediaeval History. 
CES pail ng a a Chairman, Prof. George L. Burr. 
tn Se Wetalitiae ide a” Earl W. Dow, University of Michigan, “ Roger Bacon, 
H [ niversity, ({n Approach to a 1214-94. : ; 
a alship.” William E. Lunt, Cornell University, “ Papal Finance and 
| of Winetaain. * Gia Bitdin of Royal Diplomacy in the Thirteenth Century: An Episode.” 
. : \. Edward Harvey, University of Chicago, “ Economic 
vaitw of Minnesete. “Boven' Self-interest in the German Anti-clericalism of the Fif- 
| : . teenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” 
R ton Hall. the Art Institute of Chicago Edgar H. MacNeal, Ohio State University, “ The Feudal 
. mn McLaughlin, president of the Amer! Noble and the Church as Reflected in the Poems of Chres 
ition American History and Ameri tien de Troyes. 
Nes ‘ 10.30 a.m. Conference of the Historical Societies. 
i ae re a ee ee Chairman, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt. 
Boul. ag rena ee S - Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, the Chicago Historical Society. 
ang ae Report of the secretary, Prof. Solon J. Buck 
ae acs. Cues Report of the Committtee on Co-operation of Historical 
cadet ct Departments and Societies. Dunbar Rowland, Mississippi 
arn Encland Department of Archives and History. 
de a > Chewnaw, James A. Woodburn, Indiana University, “ Research in 
ois Iniversity of Michivan. “The Privy State History at State Universities.” 
ae 7 eae : Discussion by E. C. Banks, University of Texas, and C. W. 
H pman, Prineeton University, “ The House of Atverd, University of iiinels. 
( enputed Elections.” . Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa, Canada. “ Restrictions on 
tak ( Mill enelatia o a ae the Use of Historical Materials.” 
. | Sick Sen Re — Discussion by George N. Fuller, Lansing, Mich.; M. Quaife, 
; ; ‘ ae a Wisconsin State Historical Society; Victor H. Paltsits, New 
‘ C. Crawford, University of Kansas, The Sus York Public Library 
per m of t Habeas Corpus Act and Revolution of 1689.” wit 


10.30 an Europe and the Orient. (Continued on page 332.) 
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Reports from the Historical Field 
WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


ed association is the New Orleans His 


tory Tea Association, founded about a year ago Its 
pu S the problems of history aching, pal 
ticular! I high schools. and to seek .o encourage 
teacher s in every way. The president is Miss 
Eleanor of the Sophie B. Wright Girls’ High School. 
Meetings iarterly The topic for the January, 
)] n Use of Sources in Class Work, Value of 
ae School Pupils 
il 1 ting of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Ss ( leston, W. Va., November 27- 
28. lI program was carried out: 
Fri er 27, 9.30 a.m. Presiding, Professor 
umes ( aha West Virginia University; ad 
the State, Governor H. D. Hat 
ttee, Ex-Governor W. A. MacCor- 
the State Department of 
H. S. Green, State Historian, 
the Pioneer, Colonial 
West \ oil Area J 
S \ Karly Pic expe 
Jean Howell, Cincinnati, O.; 
( es H. Ambler, 
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committee; 


l heodo1 ce 


loca 


ot the 
Charles 


presiding toastmaster, Professor 
College of Law, University of 
personal experiences in Europe at 
he opening of the present war. 


Saturday, 


Greve, 


Cincinnati; dinner talks 


Professor 
* Dey elop- 
Superin- 


November 28, 9.30 a.m. Presiding, 
W. Elson, Ohio University, Athens, O.; 
ment of Transportation on the Monongahela,” 
tendent W. Espey Albig, Bellevue, Pa.; “ Sectionalism and 
lransportation Routes,” Professor A. B. Hulbert, Marietta 
College; “Ohio River Improvement,” Captain Wm. H. Hall, 


Parkersburg, W. Va.; “ Washington and the Western 


He nry 


Waterways: Antecedents of the Ohio-Lake Erie Ship 
Canal,” Hon. Burd S. Patterson, secretary Western Penn- 
svivania Historical Society, Pittsburgh 

rhe History of the Seotch Irish in America,” by Pro- 


Tessol Jones 


Henry Ford, of Princeton University, is an- 
nounced for publication in February, 1915, by the Prince- 
ton University The same publishers also announcé 
for early publication an English translation by Charles C. 
Mierow, of “Jordanes,’ “ The Deeds of the 
Goths.” This will be the first English translation of an 


mportant source for early German and late Roman history. 


Press. 


Origin and 


\ series of Vespucci reprints, texts and studies, is an- 
nounced for publication by the Princeton University Press. 
[he series will include some documents in fac-simile, texts 
and translations of the most important papers and biblio- 
graphical, textual, critical and historical studies upon the 
The series is being published by the Silas H. 


MecCormich Publication Fund of the University Library. 


Nebraska History 
was held at Omaha on November 5, 
with the Nebraska Association. 
Was unusually large, and the meeting was 


documents. 


\ very successful meeting of the 


Teachers’ Association 
n connection Teachers’ 
The attendance 


one of the most successful in the history of the organiza- 


tion. Arrangements were made ot hold a special meeting 
n the month of May, 1915. The program for the last 


meeting was as follows: “The Mendacity of History,’ by 
Professor James W. Thompson, of the University of Chi- 
Lo “ Tllustrated South America,” 


Professor C. E. Persinger, of the University of Ne 


Lecture on Eastern 


brask A diseussion followed upon what kind of history 
should be taught and how it should be taught in the 
sevent nd eighth grades. A description of the methods 
n the schools of Omaha, Fremont and Lincoln was 
by Miss Eva Demoss, Mrs. M. D. Blakeslee and Miss 

\f T 


ackson, respectively. 
4 Prof. H. 


treasurer, 


President, 


secretary 


association are: 
Nebraska: 
Neb. 


s of the 
versity of 


s Julia M. Wort, Lincoln, 


lowa State Historv Teachers’ Association met at Des 

Mi Iowa, on November 5, 1914, for the adoption of a 

manent ganization and constitution. The program 

t I ting provided for a paper upon “ The Iowa Asso- 

t Teachers of History, Government and Economics 

I Aims and Needs,’ by Professor H. G. Plum, of the 

U ersit owa. and Source Material in the Iowa 

State I Historical Department,” by Professor J. 
! va State Collegx 

\mer 1 Peace Centenary Committee, having charge 

bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 

the Treaty of Ghent, in July. 1914, issued a 

t of their proposed activities. Since that time 

P nt He S. Drinker, of Lehigh University, chair- 


man of the committee, has issued a statement to the effect 
that in view of the war, the 


European celebrations at 
postponed, and 
seems doubtful whether any national movement in 


ountry will be deemed 


hent, in England and in Canada must be 


advisable 
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\I Mint as decided from a great deal of evidence, 
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vard « the first millennium B. C. The earliest ob 
jects of Seyt manufacture show much dependence upon 
Assyrian art n the seventh and sixth centuries the 
scythians l ler the influence of Ionian art. develop 
ng an lonian-Secythie style with a distinct character and 
no ittie C¢ tive merit This Seythiec style then spread 
vest Hungary, and lived on continuously into the 
Christian n the Siberian Seythie art of the third 
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situation, it is often diflicult for the ordinary reader to get 
a clear and unbiased impression. Most of the recent books 
have a distinct bias toward some one of the Balkan States 

in fact, many of them have been written to win the 
moral support of English-speaking people for the country 
of which the writer is a native. In Dr. Schurman’s Lee 
tures, the general reader will find a refreshingly clear ac- 
count of the Balkan wars. It is not overloaded with mili- 
tary details, and the author has made a successful attempt 
to be fair to the various parties involved in the struggles. 
It will be found valuable to teachers and students, and is 
well worth purchasing for high school libraries. 


Ohio State University. CLARENCE PERKINS. 


GULIcK, SipNey L. The American Japanese Problem. New 


York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1914. Pp. 349. $1.75. 


Dr. Gulick has made a notable contribution to an im 
portant national and international problem. He is well 
fitted for this task by a residence of more than a quarter 
century in Japan, and by his work as author of authorita- 
tive books on that country. The present book presents 
only part of the author’s view of this problem, as he has 
reserved the suggestions that he wishes to make to the 
Japanese for another volume in Japanese. 

Dr. Gulick’s book may be divided into three parts of 
very unequal length. The first part, of two chapters, ex- 
plains the problem as it appears to Americans, and espe- 
cially to residents of California. The second part, prac- 
tically the book, Dr. Gulick calls an “argument.” He 
seeks to convince Americans that many « 


f their views re- 
garding Japan and the Japanese are wrong, and he explains 
the problem as he understands it. Some of these chapters 
deal with Misunderstandings; Illusions, yellow and white; 
Perils, yellow and white; Are the Japanese assimilable? 
The third part of the book, the conclusion, briefly outlines 
‘A new American Oriental policy.” 

Dr. Gulick narrows the American Japanese problem 
chiefly to the problems growing out of the recent agitation 
n California. In urging that these problems must be 
treated from the American, not the California, viewpoint, 
that is, the national rather than the State point. of view, 
Dr. Gulick is undoubtedly right. In actually treating the 
problems from the Japanese rather than from the Ameri 
ean point of view, he is undoubtedly wrong. Except in the 
first two chapters, his quotations on American opinion re- 
garding the problem are of an extremely partisan character. 
His criticism of the anti-Japanese sentiment of California 
pp. 190-196) is more extreme than that policy, although 
he “heartily agrees with the fundamental postulate of 
California’s general Oriental policy.” 

Dr. Gulick shows how little we understand the Japanese. 
He reviews the emergence of Japan from feudal oppression, 
showing how Japanese customs and laws are not easily 
comprehended in twentieth century America. He points 
out how little danger arises from the ownership by 
Japanese of less than 20,000 acres of land in California. 
Ile calls attention to our need of Japanese friendship, and 
the danger of arousing Japan against us by a narrow pol- 
icv, based on the idea that the white race is superior to all 
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Ki tion of the Consti : ching Of, 6. Indians, American, books on, 291. 
{ { { States hy ' Graves, Frank P histo f edues : , 
ul ed States, by C. A. + oe iy Fe cine le we _ Industrial History of the American Peo- 
‘ n l, 202. ple, by J. R. H. Moore. reviewed, 95. 
) (;reece, Map of 74 be A 
. = ( ’ = Industrial History, in secondary schools, 
f, 190, 262 pis UV LU1O1 the Roman Empire, 11, 58; lists of texts on, 190; in tech- 
Klex torv texts for 65 nical schools, 310 
: Greek History, 1 teaching of. 17. 47 : 
* me 14 me Os 56; 41, Industrial Revolution, 11 
; - Si, 1VUo, 144 il ‘ uso Same tf pie e - 
Eng ee ee ee n Vol. IV; Theme subjects in, 252, Innes, Arthur D., A history of England 
y ' Qo F Y= ‘ Posts . hy. 4 . « 
t 92, 185, ; , Grace Ge » Writlees on and the British Empire, Vols. I and 


; . eviewe 92. re ; 
American history, 1912, reviewed, 263. IT, revic wed, 193; A source book of 
Ent nt n history, 87 ; : English history, Vol. II, rev ewed, 298. 


: r! ‘s Guerard, Albert Leon, French civilization 
02 ests s ti ‘lassroo art 98, 199 
n the nineteenth century. reviewed, Instruction, Classroom, card, 198, 199. 
Eskit liefs of, 18] 191, International Interpretation of United 
nt nf ropean History, Guest, George, A social history of Eng States history, 135. 
! 4 ] ] IHR , ° Tt 7° 
é ( \ reviewed Iowa History Teachers, 331. 
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Jackson, Leroy | \ single ain s M tts, Ea teaching of history Ohio Valley Historical Associat 0, 
tory teaching, 245. 12 331, 

James, H. G., Prin ples of Prussian ad- Mawer, Allen, The Vikings, reviewed, 29. One Hundred Years « Peace Cc 
ministration, 94, MeMaster, John Bach, A history of the Lodge, reviewed, | 

James, J. A,. Readings in American his people of the United States, Vol. VILL, Ontario Historical Societ 208 


tory, reviewed, 264. 

Jameson, J. Franklin, Typical steps 
American expansion, 39; report of thi 
department of historical research ot 
Carnegie Institution, 166. 

Japan, New, 233. 

Japanese problem, 333. 

Johnson, Allen, Readings in American 
constitutional history, 1776-1876, r 
viewed, 30. 

Johnson, Virginia W., Two quaint repub 
lics, reviewed, 162 

Jones, Chester Lloyd, review of yh 
son's T'wo quaint republics, 162 

Journalism, relation to history de 


Kansas Association of History Teacl 
ers, 186, 300 

Kansas, history teaching in, 300 

Kelsey, Raynor W., The text-book 
method, 177. 

Kirksville, Mo., State 
Bulletin in history and 
140. 

Knowlton, Daniel ¢ Outline of Euro 
pean History, 25, 153, 183; review of 
Howe’s Essentials in early European 
history, 63. 


government 


Laboratory, Civies, 189. 

Latin-American history, professorship in, 
10. 

Lewis, James Hamilton, The t eat 
republics, reviewed, 263. 

Library Work and Collateral Reading 
by I. F. Nestor, 53, 139 

Limitation of field in history, necessity 
for, 90, 122, 128 

Lincoln, President, supposed 
viewed, 96. 

Lingley, Charles R., review of Beard 
> 7? 

Contemporary American history, 192 

Local History, The place and value of 
10; the teaching of, 44, 140, 16¢ 18 
187, 287, 307 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, One hundr: urs 
of peace, rey = 

Longford, Jose] H., The e tion 


New Japan, 1 ( 3: 


Lybyer, Albert H The government of 
the Ottoman e} reviewed, 19 


Macaulay, Lord 
land, reviewed, 95 

Magazines, Use of Listorv classes, 288 

Magoffin, Ralph ‘ ).. The ar eological 
history of Rome after 450 B. ¢ 209 

Maine. The teachine of history i1 
state of, 159. 


Maps, historical] \merican, 7] ) 
Grecian, 82. 
Marshall, Thomas P.. Present tendencies 


in high school hist teacl 


Maryland History Teachers’ Associat 
130. 


Normal School, 


i 
I i 


Var, A hidden cause of, 74 
Middle States Association of History 
leachers, 27, 91, 129, 152, 166, 187, 


Z i 
230, 300, 332. 


lk xican \ 


Military history, 60, 166; arguments fo1 


and against its use in schools, 187. 


Miller, William, The Ottoman Empire, 
1801-1913, reviewed, 193. 


M is ] Liis H. Sevthians and Greeks, 
ey wed 5 4 


Mississip] Valley Historical 
tion, 56, 60, 130. 


Assocla 


Mississipp Valley Historical teview 
130 

Missour History Teachers’ Assoc ation, 
Zi. 2au. auc 


Mi deis, histo eal, So.) 
The influence ol 194, 


Monroe Doctrine, An obsolete shibbolet! 


Moore, J. R. H., An industrial history of 
\merican people, reviewed, 95. 
Moy: Fk. E., Suggestions for beginners 
the teaching ot history, 182 
Municipalities, Roman, 29. 
\funro, Dana C., review of Cambridg 
eval history, Vol. I, 96. 
Kate Margaret, How to begin 
in ancient history, 219; Theme 


s in Greek historv, 252. 


M n History, A working, 77. 
: H Fish ] \ | 94 
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Nort t Association of Teachers of 
ete., 332 
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] ? 


Page, Edward C., A we ng n f 


history, 77. 


Pageants and Local History, 287 


Paullin, Charles O., Proposed Hist al 
Atlas of the United States, 7] 
Pennsylvania, Topies fe stud the 


history of, 308. 
Periodical Literature, edit 
Williams, 28, 66, 98, 127, 164, 19 
Zan, BOS, Zl, Sav 
Perkins, Clarence, revi of Fisher’s Na- 
poleon, 94; of Tower’s Germar of 
to-day, 95; of Vedder's The Reforma- 


tion in Germany, 164; of Guerard’s 


rench civilization, ‘1: of Hare’s 
Maximilian the dreamer, 193; of Hen- 
velmueller’s Hungary’s fight for na- 
tional existence, 193 f Lonet l’s 
Evolution of New Japar 233: Select 
bibliography for the story of Europe 
n the past twenty-f years, 292; 


review of Sechurma The Balkan 
Wars, 333 
Perseeutions, Christia 299 


Pictures, see Illustrative Mate 


Political Parties and Practical Polities. 
in introduction to, | > . ; 
viewed, 96. 

Portraits, historical, 58 

Pray, Carl E., revic | " 
American colonies. 94 

Press in Its Relat , 

P ‘ n Hist 0 

Prussian Administ f 
4 

Pul cat ns r¢ nt 
51. 67. 98. 132. 164 { ' 
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feports from 1 1istorical field, 27, 61, 
9] 129, 1LSé A ie 00) R31. 
Researel n State history, 307. 
Roman Histo1 | teaching of, 20%, 
P3Q) >| 
Rome and t ted States compared, 
2b 
Root, W. ‘l Ames, H. V., Syllabus 
of Ame! nial history, reviewed, 
64 
Root, Winfred T., review of Beer’s Brit 
ish colonial olicy, Urigins of the Brit 
ish colonial system, The old colonial 
svstem, part I, 126; review of Far 
rand’s The framing of the constitution 
of the Unite States, 162; review of 
Newton’s C ing activities of the 
English Puritans, 192 
Russell, Will The early teaching 
of history ondary sch ls, 203; 
the entrance f history into the cw 
riculum of t econdary school, 311. 
Salamis, batt yuuree use, 150. 
Sanford, Albert | review of texts fo 
elementary 162 contributes 
hitherto etters. 251: 
American hist y maps, re viewed, 262. 
Schn if La rnara, Place ol history 
In @ Ut 0 
So} ! J The Balkan Wars, 
19] ) 333 
Sel ! J cane Virginia, 
peot History ol 1 
Scott, } | iry of Pres 
dent | YG 
Peatt I t y Club, 30] 
Sec S ( ‘ history in, 17 
17, 5 0 1, 252; history cw 
ri n lib iry L389: con 
dition i ); Roman history 
i! ) utline of mod 
‘ ] tol >. 153, 160; 
ancient history, 
high school 
‘ of history, 277, 
Ae) t nto the ew 
? 
me Olt j ot (;raves 
\ hist cat : a modern 
T 
SI n history 
tea 
short ‘ f Stephen 
S t 163: ré 
d modern 
» H Greek ex 
» tory in the 
, g 
~ x ( place ¢ 
? 
>) A st tor at 
Sn | t itilize the 
tea r of high 
Ne) | | i I f hist ry 
~ ti + 


source in 


use ol 


Books, 


English history, 64, 
299; 


n Greek history, 144, 

ancient history, 194; Ameri- 

264. 

South America, list of books on, 166. 

South Dakota History 
clation, 91, 230, 299. 

Spanish Background of the History of 
the Southwest, 302. 


298, 
174, 


can 


Oo. 
ee 


history, 


Teachers’ Asso 


State historians, 300. 

Nathaniel Wright, 
American history, reviewed, 163. 

Stone Age, The, 239. 


Stephenson, 


An 


Strange Visitor at School, by Edwin E. 


Slosson, 44. 

Students’ opinion of history teaching, 
227, 260, 290. 

Summer Schools, history in, 123, 156, 
166. 

Surveys of history teaching, in Maine, 


159; in Ohio, [llinois, lowa, Michigan, 
160; in Colorado, 160; in Kansas. 300; 


in New England high 301. 


Syllabi, history, revision of New Jersey, 
historical, 64; 


schools, 


ob; 


on European his 

tory, 166; on history of education, 
190; on medieval history, 300; on Ro 
man history, 300 

Teaching of history, conditions of. 27 
28; Early, 202; A single aim in, 245. 

Teachers of history, character of, 54; 
preparation of, 56, 123, 178; sugges- 
tions for beginners, 182; views of stu- 
dents upon, 260 

Technical School, Place of history in, 
BO 

rennessee Association of Histo \ leach 
ers, 91, 186, 230 

Tests in History Adequate, by H. D 
Foster, 116. 

lexan annexation, 40 

Texas, American settlement of, 74. 

Texas History Teachers’ Association, 27. 

Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, 16, 


129, 230. 
lextbooks. Ancient history, 


pean history, 63, 233: 


30; Euro 
English history, 


64, 126, 333; American history, 64, 
162, 163, 190, 192; Civies, 233; Early 
American, 317. 

lext-book Method, The, 177. 

Theme Subjects in Greek History, 252. 

Thomas, Allen C., A history of England, 
reviewed, 126 

Chomp on James Westfall, Reference 
studies in mediaeval history, reviewed, 
200 

Lilby \. Wvyatt Phe American Colo 
nies, reviewed, 04 

lopies in history, need for. 90. 122. 128 

lower. Charles. Germat f to-dav. re 
views 95. 

Training of History Teachers, 16 

Trails, Overland to California, 302 

Travel, summer university course in 
166. 

Tuell, Harriet E., and Hatch, R. W., Se 
lected readings in English history, re- 
viewed, 64 


Tucker, H. 


R., review of Johnson’s Read- 


ings in American constitutional his- 
tory, 3. 

Tunis, Spanish campaign in, in 1535, 
328. 

Two Periods of Greek Expansion, by 


Henry A. Sill, 105. 
Typical Steps in American Expansion, 
by J. F. Jameson, 39. 


Usher, Roland G., The rise of the Ameri- 
can people, reviewed, 263. 
Values of history, 53, 141. 245. 


Vedder, Henry C., The Reformation 
Germany, reviewed, 164. 


93, 

in 

“ Vergangenheit und Gegenwart,” 16, 73. 

Vermont, Topics for study in the history 
of, 308. 

Vespucci Reprints, 331. 

Vikings, The, 29. 

Virginia, school and civic leagues in, 318. 

Vocational Training, opportunities for in 
Boston, 163. 

Ward, 
262. 

War 1812, A side-light on, 319. 

War, The great European, 218; and his- 
tory teachers, 221, 230; in the schools, 
259, 291, 300; bibliographies of, litera- 
ture upon, 292; of periodical literature 
relating to, 330. 

Ware, Moses W., A hidden eause of the 
Mexican war, 74; A side-light on the 
War of 1812, 319 

Washburne, Elihu B., 
Paris, 251. 


West, The, course in history of, 310. 


General Artemus, 


order-book of, 


Letters from 


West, W. M., American history and gov- 
ernment, reviewed, 191. 

Westermann, W. L., review of Reid; The 
municipalities of the Roman Empire, 
29; The story of the ancient nations, 
reviewed, 30; Greek civilization in the 
Roman Empire, 271; review of Can- 
field's Early persecutions of the Chris- 


tians, 299; of Minns’ Scythians and 
Greeks, 332. 

Why I Left the Farm, 318 

Williams, Mary W., Periodical Litera- 
ture, 28, 66, 98, 127, 164, 197, 232, 
264, 291, 330. 


Williams, Oscar H., The history teacher 
as viewed by the history student, 260. 

Williamson, Margaret, John and Betty’s 
Seotch history visit, reviewed, 162. 


Wolfson, Arthur M., Outline of European 


history, 25. 153. 183. 
Women’s Municipal League of Boston, 
Handbook of opportunities for voea- 


tional 

163. 
W oods, 

monarchs, 
Working 
Working Museum of History, A, 77. 


Wrench, Jesse E., The Historical Geog- 
‘raphy of Greece, 17. 


Xerxes, 


training in Boston, reviewed, 
Frederick A . 
194, 


Man and History, 185. 


The of 


influence 


size of army, 249 
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THE INTEREST IN YOUR HISTORY CLASS WILL NOT FLAG 
IF YOU USE 


McKinley’s Illustrated Historical Topics 


NOW READY: 
TOPICS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 


Edited by Albert E. McKinley, Ph.D. 


TOPICS FOR ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by Daniel C. Knowlton, Ph.D. 
The topics comprise in one system : 
(1) An Historical Syllabus. 
(2) References to Collateral Readings. 
(3) A series of Outline Maps to be filled in. 
(4) A collection of Historical Pictures for Class Study. 
(5) A Well-Selected series of Source Extracts. 
(6) A note-book system less expensive than any of similar quality. 
A system which brings to the student the means for reconstructing the past in a vivid fashion. Far 
more convenient and much less expensive than the same material in any other form. 





Write at once for Samples to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1619-1621 Ranstead Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Sanford’s New Series of American History Maps 


SENT ON APPROVAL ! 





READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THEM 


AT FIRST SKEPTICAL—NOW I CONSIDER THEM THE BEST VERY SATISFACTORY INDEED 
CONVINCED 


I want to tell you how pleased I am 
with the Sanford History Maps. It is rough test in our history classes 
safe t ay that there n recommended tue purchase I have examined a)l of them « 
maps anywhere that will be found as 
helpful to the teacher and to the stu- ort Sanford American History Maps fully find them very satisfactor 4) 
dent as this series. I not hesitate to say that I consider indeed, and shall seek to add Ay 

I was rather skeptical as to the value ? Y 
of such achart in history teaching in then e best maps on the market fo 
the high school, but I find myself using thet ng of American hist: rv. You our equipment S 
it constantly. It is a ready source of in ; :; >" A.J. NYSTROM 
formation, it expresses concretely many are at liberty to quote my opinion, as I Very truly yours, bd & CO 
things that would take long to explain t k aids of this kind should be found eq E 
it affords a basis for map work. The ROBERT A. MAURER & 623 S. Wabash Ave. 

P a 4 } : +} cad eve scho history roon 
maps on the development of thi West , Head, Dept. of History. i) Chicago, III 
the growth of population, immigratic : 
railways, et ire especially useful rs very truly Washington, D. C., 

I think that no school history room Hig! 
is complete without this series. O.M. DICKERSON 

P. M. MELCHOIR 

Head, History Dept., Girard Colle 

Philadelphia, Pa > Winona, Minr 


\fter a very careful examination and Thank you very kindly for submit 
the Sanford U.S, History Maps t 


many of as possible t¢ & 


mn 


i, History Dept., State Nor 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Publishers 


U. S. Agents for W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS and ATLASES S 
& 


623-629 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





























